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1 CASTAWAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “WRECKED IN 
PORT,” &c. &c. 


——@—— 
BOOK II. 


CHAPTER II. A REVELATION, 


In an old-fashioned terrace of high 
| houses, leading off one of the principal 
| thoroughfares of Springside, and ap- 
, proached oddly enough, first by a flight of 
crooked steps, and then by a narrow wind- 
ing path, dwelt Mrs. Pickering, of whom 
Captain Cleethorpe had so much to say, 
and who has been erst known to the readers 
of this story as Madge Pierrepoint. 

In the three years which have elapsed 
since we last caught sight of her, she has 
materially improved in appearance. The 
rest and ease, the freedom from professional 
annoyances and private worry, the soft, 
bright, health-giving atmosphere, have had 
_ their invariably good effect, and her cheek 
| is plumper, her eyes brighter, her figure 

more erect, and her footstep more light, 
| than they have been since the days of her 
childhood. When she rose convalescent 
| from the illness which attacked her on her 
first arrival at Springside, Madge felt that 
avast amount of not merely bodily, but 
mental disorder, which had long been 
hanging around her, had passed away. 
Gone was that fever of expectation, gone 
that “restless unsatisfied longing.” No 
longer had she to dread the arrival of bad 
| news, no longer to await, with trembling 
| anxiety, the caprices of a man, who, while 
} his affection for her had departed, still 
_ Possessed the right of disposing of her time 
and talent to suit his own purpose. 

So far at least Philip Vane had kept his 
word. Whether by design or accident, 
most probably the latter (for neither in the 
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telegraph clerk, nor in the governess, lead- 
ing a peaceful hum-drum life with her little , 
charge, would he ever have dreamt of look- ' 
ing for the popular actress), he had never 
crossed her path. In the beneficent course 
of time, the early days of her married life 
seemed to have almost faded out from her | 
memory, while of the later days she thought , 
no more than as reminiscences of an ugly : 
dream, which, from time to time, would 
obtrude itself upon her, only to render her, 
if possible, more grateful for the peaceful | 
quiet which she then enjoyed. 
Nor was Madge’s tranquil life clouded ' 
by a doubt as to the wisdom of her conduct 
in regard to Gerald Hardinge. Whatever 
might have been the feelings which had 
animated her during that brief season, 
when stung by Philip’s scorn, and touched 
by Gerald’s devotion, she had hesitated , 
what course to pursue, they were quite 
gone ere the doctor pronounced her to be 
convalescent, and she knew herself to be 
once more in her right mind. Closely 
shutting out from mental retrospection any } 
thought of occurrences in which Philip 
Vane had borne a part, she yet longed , 
occasionally to linger over the memory of | 
her final interview with Gerald, and even 
over the details of that night of agony, 
when she had renounced all hope of ever 
being anything to him, perhaps of ever | 
seeing him again. For by that renunciation | 
she had done her duty, and was she not now 
reaping her reward? No trace of that 
passion, which, as she acknowledged to 
herself, she had entertained for him during 
those agonising hours of doubt, now re- | 
mained! She could think of him—she | 
did think of him often—with womanly 
tenderness and regard, so pure that the , 
whole world might have known of it! She | 
should like to see him, she should like to , 
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see his wife—for he must have a wife hy 
this time, Madge thought—she should like 
him to think well of her, as an old friend ; 
to think well of her, and as a friend, but 
nothing more. 

It is the mornirg after the arrival of 
Captain Norman at his old friend’s quar- 
ters, and Madge is seated at her little 
table in the window looking down upon the 
flagged terrace-walk, with the green rail- 
ings in fiont. Before her is her little, old- 
fashioned, brass-bound writing-desk, with 
the blotting-boxwk lying open upon it, and 
on that again a little almanack, which she 
hes been consulting. She has somewhat 
more c>lcur in her cheeks than in the 
days when we first knew her; but there is 
the same brig):t, frank, earnest look in the 
eyes, and the long brown hair is as Iuxu- 
riant as ever. 

“ Just three years ago,” she said to her- 
self, referring again to the almanack, “ just 
three years since I fled from Wexeter, and 
was directed, providentially as it seems 
now, to this place. By that act I scem to 
have closed and clasped as it were the first 
beok of my life, shutting in with it cer- 
tain figures, which so far as I am concerned 
will, in all human probability, never appear 
again. There, entombed as I may say, for 
he is in every sense ded to me, is my hus- 
band, Philip Vane! His ghost never haunts 
my memory, and the only material thing I 
have to remind me v7 him is this.” 

As she spoke she took up a small Icather 
note-case from the desk and looked at it 
contemptuously. “This note-case, which 
he must have left behind him on some oe- 

vasion, and which contains a few cards, 
with his elub address upon them, a strip of 
paper containing an odd jumble cf alpha- 
betical letters, and some betting memo- 
randa. Why do FE keep these any longer, 
I wonder? Better destroy them and—no!” 
she said, pufting the papers back into the 
case, and shuitine the case itself into the 
desk, “let them remain where they are; I 
have kept them so long that I may leave 
them there row, without any fear of their 
influencing me in favour of their late 
owner. ‘To that book, too, belongs Gerald 
Hardinge, to whose dark blue eyes and 
chestnut hair this photograph—how well 
I recollect the day he gave it me !—docs 
nothing like justice! And for the matter 
of that, to that belongs Margaret Picrre- 
point, ond every troubled incident of her 
life! What a pesecful career has Mrs. 
Pickering’s been, and how grateful onglt 
she to be for it!” 





She was interrupted by the entrance of 
the servant with a letter. 

“From Rose,” she said to herself, as 
soon as the girl had gone. “ It is only two 
days ago that I heard from her. What can 
have induced her, usually so chary of her 
correspondence, to write again so soon? 
There can be nothing wrong with her I 
trust.” 

She opened the letter, and read as fol- 
lows : 


Dearest Mance,—You will be surprised 
to hear from me again so quickly, ard will 
imagine, either that I have taken seriously 
to heart the scoldings which you have so 
frequently given me for being so bad a 
correspondent, or that something is the 
matter. I am glad to say that the latter 
is certainly not the case, and I am afraid 
I cannot take credit for the former; but I 
have a piece of news for you which I 
cannot resist sending to you at once. This 
morning, on my way to the office, whom 
should I meet but Mr. Gerald Hardinge, 
locking very well, and oh, Madge, so won- 
derfully handsome! He was very well- 
dressed too, had beautiful boots and gloves, 
and looked what they call, quite a swell. 
Don’t you recollect, in the old days at 
Wexeter, you used to say that you thought 
he belonged to some good family? Iam 
sure you would have thought so if you had 
seen him to-day; perhaps he has been 
faken up and properly recognised by 
them ? 

He hardly knew me at first, and would 
have passed by me without speaking, but 
I gave such a start. It was very rude, I 
know, but I could not helpit, Madge; and 
he noticed it and half stopped, and then I 
spoke to him by his name. He recollected 
me at once, then declared I had almost 
grown out of knowledge. He said that I 
always looked so delicate at Wexeter, that 
he never thought I should have lived, but 
that there was no harm in telling me that 
now, as, from my present appearance, there 
was no fear of my premature dissolution. 
He was very kind, and asked me all about 
myself, what I was doing, and where | 
livel—in a nice way, don’t you know, 
Madge, without the smallest sign of arritre 
pensée about it? And he langhed when 
[ told him about the telegraph office, and 
said he remembered what active fingers 
used to have in the old days, when he gave 
me those drawing lessons. He lanzhed 
much more when I asked him whether be 
was at any London theatre; he could not 
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understand at first what I meant. When 
I iold him that I meant as a scene-painter, 
he positively shouted with delight, althongh 
it was in the open street, and there were 
people passing all round. So then he said 
“no,” and laughed again as he added that 
he had come into his property ; and when 
I said that I hoped that had not made him 
give up painting altogether, he said, “ he 
did a little now and then, but only for 
amusement.”’ I have heard since, from one 
of our young ladies, who is very fond of art, 
that there were two pictures in the Exhibi- 
tion this last season by Mr. Hardinge, which 
were very highly thought of. 

Wasn’t it odd, Madge, that he never once 
asked after you, never even mentioned your 
name, until I told him that Mrs. Bland was 
taking care of me, and then he asked where 
you were? I did not tell him, Madge, as 
you had made me promise never to tell 
any one, but said, in a general sort of way, 
that you were not living in London, said 
you had left the theatrical profession, and 
he then asked me if you were married. I 
did not know what to say, Madge, for that 
was a contingency we had never provided 
for, and Mr. Hardinge looked so hard at 
me while he spoke, that I grew confused, 
and stuttered and stammered before I 
eventually said “yes.” I hopel did right, 
Madge, but I had no time for reflection; 
and as I am only partially in your con- 
fidence, not knowing your reasons for re- 
presenting yourself as a widow, I could 
only act to the best-of my ability. I thought 
Mr. Hardinge turned rather white when I 
told him, and then he slightly shrugged 
his shoulders, and changed the subject. 

He was very kind, Madge, very kind, 
indeed, and all in such a nice way! He 
asked me if I were still fond of drawing, 
and when I told him that. I had given it 
up, almost from want of time, and that my 
principal amusement was reading, he said 
that he had plenty of books, which he 
should be pleased to lend to me. “I will 
send my servant with them,” he said ; “I 
will not come myself, so that neither Mrs. 
Bland nor Mrs. Grundy shall be scanda- 
lised, or, better still,” he added, “ there is a 
dear old lady, who is a great friend of 
mine—she is rather out of health just now, 
but as soon as she isa little better she shall 
call upon you and bring them to you. I 
should like her to know you, Rose, and | 
am sure she would take a fancy to you.” 
It was so odd to hear him eall me Kose, 
just as he did in the old times when I was 
a child, 


Write to me, Madge, dear, and teil me 
what you think of all this. I have just 
read over what I have written, and find it 
does not at all give you the notion which 
I wished to convey of Mr. Hardinge’s 
niceness and kindness, of the total freedom 
of his manner from anything like either 
patronage or familiarity. Without feeling 
that, you may think I did wrong in telling 
where I lived, but I am sure that if—that 
you—there I cannot explain what I mean, 
but you will understand me. 

Your loving 
Rost. 


P.S. Your letter just arrived about the 
offer of the old Indian general. I hope 
you intend to say “ yes.” 


“Poor Rose,” murmured Madge, as she 
laid down the letter; “yes, you did per- 
fectly right, dear ; you could not have done 
better if I had taken you wholly into my 
confidence, as you scem to think I ought 
to have done. What she told him,” con- 
tinned Madge, musing, “ will be simply a 
corroboration of what I had stated in my 
letter to him, written on that eventful 
night. Turned white did he? Poor Gerald, 
I cannot understand that. He must surely 
have expected it. I have thought of him 
as married often enough; but I was his 
first love, I fancy, and that I suppose makes 
all the difference. Strange that I should 
hear this news of him just now, when I 
had been so recently thinking of him, and 
when another change in my life seems 
imminent.” 

Glancing through the letter again, she 
continued: “Oh, yes, I perfectly wnder- 
stand what Rose thinks she has failed to 
express. Who could understand better 
than I the gentleness of his manner? Who 
could so well appreciate the real nobility 
of his character? I have often thought, 
were I in trouble or distress, there is no 
one to whom I would so readily appeal ; 
now, I mean, when the lapse of time would 
rendcr impossible any misinterpretation of 
the nature of theapplication. Not married! 
He cannot be married, or Rose would have 
stated so plainly in so many words. But 
who can this old lady be, who is going 
to call upon Rose, and take an interest 
in her ? 

“ Well-dressed, and happy-looking, and 
only practising his art for his amusement ! 
My old idea, then, the idea upon which 
Philip Vane used to harp so much, was the 
right one; Gerald's appearance in our thea- 
trical circle at Wexeter was purcly acci- 
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dental. He was well-born and well-bred, 
had had some quarrel with his friends, and 
actuated by boyish, high-spirited impulse, 
had ran away from them, and was sowing 
his wild oats in a different fashion to that 
usually followed by young fellows of his 
class. Now he has returned home again, 
has been received by his people, and re- 
sumed his proper position. Would they,” 
said Madge, with a sad smile, “ would they 
so gladly have welcomed the return of the 
prodigal, if he had brought back with him 
as his wife a stage-player, somewhat older 
than himself, whose family and whose an- 
tecedents were alike unknown? I think 
not, If I had ever for an instant been 
doubtful of the wisdom of the decision 
which I then made, the news thus brought 
would have settled it! Just and merciful 
tous both was that decision; merciful more 
especially to him, though bitterly hard to 
bear at the time, and Gerald, as it would 
seem from Rose’s innocent account of his 
behaviour at the news, even now scarcely 
acquiesces in it. Come in!” 

These last words were spoken in answer 
to a knock at the door. 

Enter Captain Cleethorpe, carefully 
dressed, as befits a man particular about 
his appearance, who is going to call upon 
a pretty woman, and with his best manner, 
which is frank without being careless, and 
familiar without being impertinent. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Pickering. Don’t 
let me disturb you,” he adds, waving his 
cane jauntily, and pointing to the letter, 
which Madge still holds in her hand. 

“You don’t disturb me in the least, Cap- 
tain Cleethorpe,” replied Madge; “ I have 
already read this letter twice through.” 

“The writer ought to be proud to com- 
mand so much of Mrs. Pickering’s time 
and attention,” said Captain Cleethorpe, 
with old-fashioned gallantry. 

“ The writer is an acquaintance of yours, 
my sister.” 

“What, pretty Miss Rose; and how is 
she getting on among the dials and discs, 
and all the wonderful telegraphic apparatus 
in London P” 

*“* She is very well, and writes in excel- 
lent spirits.” 

“ That’s right; she was far too clever to 
waste her life in a dull provincial town.” 

“ That’s scarcely complimentary to pre- 
sent company, is it, Captain Cleethorpe ?” 
said Madge, with a smile. 

““ My dear Mrs. Pickering, your duties 
lay in a different sphere, one which, in my 
opinion, is more important and more re- 





sponsible than your sister’s. See how won- 
derfully it hasall turned out! There is no 
other woman in the world whom Mr. Drage 
would have intrusted with the charge of 
his little child; there is no other woman, 
of my acquaintance, whom I would consci- 
entiously recommend to Sir Geoffry Heriot 
to fill the position about which I spoke to 
you the other day.” 

“You are very kind, Captain Clec- 
thorpe,” said Madge. 

“No, I am only very frank,” said the 
captain; “and, by the way, I want your 
definite reply to my proposal. I ought to 
write to-night, or to-morrow the latest.” 

“* T am afraid I must ask you to give me 
till to-morrow ; my own feeling is strongly 
to say yes, but I have not yet seen Mr. 
Drage since his return, and I am so much 
indebted to him that I should not think of 
deciding upon such an important matter 
without his advice and approval.” 

“Not yet seen Mr. Drage ?”’ said Clee- 
thorpe; “ that’s strange, he was at the Bun- 
galow last night, when we talked the matter 
fully out. To be sure,” he said, after a 
minute’s consideration, ‘‘I recollect I was 
the only person who spoke, and Captain 
Norman, a friend of mine, who is staying 
with me, joined in the conversation, so that 
I did not think the padre had any oppor- 
tunity of definitely expressing his opinion.” 

“He sent me a line saying that he 
would call upon me this morning, so that I 
shall be sure to see him.” 

*“ And within the next five minutes,” 
said Cleethorpe, who was standing by the 
window, “for there he is, crossing the 
road, and just about to mount the steps; 
there is no mistaking his figure anywhere. 
I will not intrude upon you any longer, 
Mrs. Pickering, but will call upon you to- 
morrow morning, about this time, for your 
final decision; now adieu.” 

And Captain Cleethorpe took Mrs. Pick- 
ering’s hand, bent over it, and disappeared. 

From the window Madge saw the meet- 
ing between her late visitor and Myr. 
Drage. The latter had his back towards 
her, but Madge noticed him make an al- 
firmative motion with his head as the cap- 
tain pointed towards her house. ‘Then she 
moved away, and shortly afterwards she 
heard the well-known, painfully slow foot- 
step, and hard hacking cough, echo on the 
staircase outside. 

Then came a knock at the door, followed 
immediately by Mr. Drage’s entrance. A 
tall, thin man, Mr. Drage, with high 
shoulders and narrow chest. 
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hair he had was light in colour, and 
brushed off his high forehead. His features 
were clear cut and regular, but his grey 


| eyes were deep sunken in his head, his 


close-shaven cheeks were hollow and wan, 
and he endeavoured in vain to hide with 
his long lean hand the nervous twitching 
of his thin dry lips. He was dressed in 
severest clerical costume, all in black, and, 
in lien of neckcloth or collar, wore a clear- 
starched muslin band round his throat. A 
fine head his, of the ascetic intellectual type, 
wanting bnt the tonsure and the cowl to 
complete its outward resemblance to one 
of those zealot monks, whom Domenichino 
loved to paint. And assuredly in no monk 
was ever to be found a greater combination 
of selflessness, humility, and zeal, than 
animated the sickly frame of Onesiphorus 
Drage ! 

A bright hectic spot rose on either cheek 
as Madge advanced to greet him. “ I am so 
glad to see you back again, Mr. Drage,” 
she said, giving him her hand; “ you have 
been away a long time, but your health is 
much improved, I trust?” 

“T am better, much better,”’ said Mr. 
Drage, after a pause ; “ but those steps out- 
side, and the steep bank, are a little trying 


|| to me. I have breath enough left, however, 


dear Mrs. Pickering, to thank you for the 
care you have taken of little Bertha during 
my absence, and the wonderfal improve- 
ment you have effected in her.” 

They were seated by this time, she in the 
chair she had been occupying by the table 


'| in the window, he facing her at a little 


i 
= 4 = 
wv 


distance. 

“ Bertha is an apt pupil, and a very 
good child,” said Madge, with some little 
constraint, as though the subject just in- 
troduced would probably lead to discussion 
which she was desirous of avoiding. “ You 


| arrived the night before last, Mr. Drage ?” 


“Yes, I fully intended calling on you 
yesterday, but 1 was a little overcome with 
fatigue after my journey ; and, besides, I 
found a letter from Captain Cleethorpe 
awaiting me, a letter which affected you, 
and demanded a certain amount of delibe- 
ration on my part.” 

Rocks a-head showing themselves again, 
and now scarcely any chance of steering 
away from them! 

“From Captain Clecthorpe ?” repeated 
Madge; “oh, yes.” 

“In it Captain Cleethorpe informed me 
—addressing me, he was pleased to say, 
and rightly, as one who had a particular 
interest in your welfare—that he had just 





submitted to you a proposition, which ho 
thought it would be greatly for your ad- 
vantage to accept. You follow me?” 
asked Mr. Drage, looking at her earnestly, 
and nervously passing his hand across his 
brow. 

“Oh, yes,” said Madge, “it is quite 
correct. I heard from Captain Cleethorpe 
some days since.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Drage. “I did not 
quite understand the details of the pro- 
posed arrangement from Captain Clee- 
thorpe’s letter, and as it was an important 
matter to me’’—the hectic spots flushed out 
on his cheek again, and he had to pause a 
moment before he continued—“as it was 
an important matter to me, I thought it 
better to see him and talk it out, before I 
came to you. Accordingly, I called upon 
him last night.” 

“Yes,” said Madge, “so Captain Clee- 
thorpe told me. He was here just now.” 

“Exactly. I met him outside. The pro- 
position, as I understand it, Mrs. Picker- 
ing, is, that you should go as housekeeper 
to some friend of Captain Cleethorpe’s—a 
retired officer, who is about to settle in this 
neighbourhood ?” 

“ That is so.” 

“ And you have promised to let Captain 
Cleethorpe know your final decision by to- 
night or to-morrow morning ?”’ 

“T have.” 

There was a pause for a few minutes, 
and then Mr. Drage said, with hesitating 
voice and strange manner: 

“It was very good of Captain Clee- 
thorpe to ask my opinion on this question. 
It has given mea little time to think, and— 
not that I know that the blow would have 
been less fatal if it had come upon me un- 
awares. See,” he said, rising to his feet, but 
bending over her as ho leaned across the 
table at which she sat—‘ see,” he said, 
speaking in a low tone, but very rapidly, 
“if you go from me, I die!” 

Madge started, and looked up at him in 
affright. “You—you must not speak to 
me like that,’’ she said. 

“And why not,” he continued, “ when 
what I say to you is the truth? Ever 
since I have been away I have been pur- 
sued with this one same idea, the hope of 
making you my wife. I have strivon 
against it, fought with it, but in vain. 
Kach simple letter written by you, telling 
only of the child’s doings and progross, 
has shown me how completely you were 
fitted to guide her in her future life, to 
cheer and comfort what remains to me of 
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mine. On every side I find, unsought, 
testimony to your goodness and your sweet- 
ness, in the affectionate regard with which 
all those with whom you are brought into 
contact openly speak of you. Mary, what 
I have to offer you is but little, indeed. 
My life, I know, is ebbing fast. Oh, that 
does not trouble me,” he said, as she looked 
up, and involuntarily made a motion with 
her hand. “I have looked forward to my 
release for so long, that I do not know if, 
even with you for my companion, I should 
be glad of a reprieve. But I do know that 
the touch of your dear hand would nerve 
me betier to bear what must be borne; the 
sound of your dear voice would soothe me 
in the anguish which is to be endured ; the 
knowledge that I had left you as the legi- 
timate protector of my child would comfort 
me when no other human comfort could 
avail. This is the only power of appeal I 
have; may I not make it to you now?” 

“No, no! again I say no!” 

“May I ask why ?” 

She paused a moment, and then said: 
“You know nothing of me, nor of my 
former life. Before I married I was—I 
was an actress.” 

He started back, and clutched the table 
tightly. 

“An actress!” he repeated, “ But you 
were good and virtuons, | am sure; you 
could not have been otherwise. Is there 
no other reason ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, very quietly, “ there is. 
I willtell it you now, for after what you 
have said to me you deserve to know it, 
though when I lay on my death-bed, as 
you and I thought when you first knew 
me, I would never have suffered it to pass 
my lips. I am no widow, buta deserted 
wife. My husband is alive.” 


NEWS FROM THE CAMPS, 1778. 





NINETY-THREE years ago, in the early 
summer time of 1778, there was a pro- 
digious fuss in the English military world. 
The conduct of the war in America had 
given rise, in many quarters, to a vague, 
uneasy feeling that our army was not what 
it should be; that it was unsafe to rely, 
exclusively, upon the prestige of past suc- 
cesses—on the traditional glories of Minden 
and Quebec, of Belleisle, Louisburg, and 
the Havannah. Our officers were old- 
fashioned in their ideas, our soldiers wholly 
untrained in the duties of light troops, 
which were performed, as it were, instiuc- 





tively by their American opponents. Our 
tactics were slow and complicated com- 
pared with those of Prussia, which then, as 
now, was esteemed the model of military 
perfection. In the milst of these doubts 
and perplexities, arose the old wolf-ery of 
“the French are coming,” and the spirit of 
the nation was thoroughly aroused. Addi- 
tional regiments were raised; the militia 
was called out; large bodies of troops were 
ordered to be put under canvas in the 
southern and south-eastern districts; re- 
views and military displays were the order 
of the day. It has appeared to the writer 
of this paper that a few scraps of military 
intelligence—of “ news from the camps” — 
selected from the public journals of this now 
forgotten time, might prove amusing and 
suggestive to readers of our own day. 

lt may be here observed that the prac- 
tice of placing large bodies of troops in 
camps during the summer season, was more 
common in the early part of the seventeenth 
century than it has been of later years. 
Blackheath, and other open spaces around 
London, Barham Downs, near Canterbury, 
Shirley Common (Southampton), Salisbury 
Plain, and certain parts of the Isle of Wight, 
were the sites of large encampments during 
the reigns of the first and second Georges. 
Upon Coxheath, near Maidstone, lay twelve 
thousand men—guards, line, and artillery— 
of the Hanoverian army, during their brief 
sojourn in England, in the year 1756. At 
the same period, nine regiments and a train 
of artillery—in all nine thousand men—be- 
longing to the army of ‘the Electorate of 
Hesse-Cassel, were under canvas about a 
mile from Winchester, upon the left of the 
Basingstoke road. Large encampments of 
English line troops were alse formed at 
Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, and at Chatham. 
But as the British arms triumphed abroad, 
these demonstrations at home became less 
frequent, and at the peace of 1763, they 
were discontinued altogether. Hence the 
summer camps of 1778 were as much ob- 
jects of public curiosity as are the “ autumn 
manceuvres’’ of to-day. 

At the period of which we write—May, 
1778—small encampments, of two to six 
regiments each, were formed, for the 
cavalry, at Bury St. Edmunds, Stowmarket, 
and Salisbury; and for the infantry — 
militia as well as regulars—at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Winchester, and Plymouth. 
In addition to these, a corps of about fifteen 
thousand men, comprising a regiment of 
dragoons, six regiments of the line, fificen 
of militia, and a train of artillery, under 
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command of a veteran officer, General 
Keppel, was encamped upon Coxheath, an 
open tract of country situated close to 
Maidstone, upon the right of the Faversham 
road, and commanding the road running 
throngh Ashford to the south coast; whilst 
another body of line and militia troops, 
numbering about nine thousand men, was 
posted on Warley Common, near Brent- 
wood, in Essex, under command of a General 
Pierson. The movements of troops were 
comparatively slow in those days, and the 
ordinary channcls of press intelligence few 
and restricted. It was some time before 
the camps were brought into working 
order, and longer still before intelligence 
was received from them with regularity by 
the London papers. At first, in the columns 
of the latter, we find only vague accounts 
of the severities of the duties and discipline 
in the camps—rumonurs of irregularities in 
which the rank and file were not the only 
culprits, of frequent desertions from the 
newly-formed militia corps, and of a good 
deal of corporal punishment. By degrees, 
affairs appear to have shaken down into 
better trim, and the accounts from the 
camps became more regular, and more 
specific in their details. 

The following is a description of the 
encampment on Coxheath in the month of 
July, 1778. 

The camp is situated to the south of, 
and nearly fronting, the village of Loose. 
It forms a straight line, upwards of three 
miles in length, and nearly half a mile 
in breadth. At the head of each regiment 
are two field-pieces, with three ammunition 
waggons. The head of each militia corps 
is also marked by a silken flag bearing the 
county arms. ‘The sergeants’ tents are in 
front of each regiment ; the privates’ in lines 
forming streets; and the officers’ marquecs 
in the centre. In each tent are two ser- 
geants, or two corporals and two drummers, 
or five privates. They are supplied with 
good clean straw to lie on. In rear of each 
regiment is an earthen building for cook- 
ing purposes, and for stabling the artillery 
and sutlers’ horses. In the distance are 
a number of dirt hovels for the soldiers’ 
wives “to wash and lie in.” Several inn 
and tavern keepers have mess-huts for the 
officers close to the camp. Pickets are 
mounted night and day as in front of the 
enemy. ‘There are two parades daily— 
morning and eveninge—and divine service 
for all the troops is performed in the open 
air on Sundays. Cump “shaves” appear 
to have abounded, the most common being 

















an approaching visit from the king, and a 
removal of the camp to the coast. There 
were frequent councils of war in the ge- 
neral’s tent, consequent upon the arrivals 
of mounted expresses from London, which 
must have been surely tantalising to “ our 
correspondents,” inasmuch as they are in- 
variably obliged to confess their utter in- 
ability to discover what transpired on these 
oceasions. We also learn that officers’ 
working-parties, relieved weckly, were en- 
gaged in improving the roads between Cox- 
heath and Chatham, and between Tilbury 
Fort and Warley, so as to bring the camps 
within two days’ easy march of each other. 
Good beef and mutton were selling at Cox- 
heath at fourpence per pound; bacon, six- 
pence; Cheshire cheese, fourpence; fresh 
butter, cightpence per pound; peas and 
beans at twopence per peck. There is no 
fresh water within a mile of the camp, so 
that all the water required for use is fetched 
in tin camp-kettles. 

Respecting the Essex camp, we are told 
that the objections often urged against 
holiday-cam ps, to wit, that they are scenes of 
idleness and dissipation, are not applicable 
to Warley. The men rise at five A.m., and 
are often under arms until noon. When 
there is no evening parade, they are em- 
ployed during the remainder of the day in 
clearing the common, hitherto a mass of 
almost impenetrable furze. 

A correspondent sends an account of a 
trip to Warley. He describes the road 
from London as thronged with holiday- 
seekers, all of them, like true Londoners, 
displaying a keenly appreciative enjoyment 
of the combined delights of an outing and 
an anticipated military show. All the way- 
side inns were crowded with travellers, 
doing ample justice to the liberal supplies 
of cold provisions prepared forthem, The 
proximity of the camp could be detected 
at a distance of several miles by the abun- 
dance of newly-washed linen lying cut to 
dry, giving to the neighbouring country 
the appearance of a vast biceactiny-ficld. 

The camp, we are told, is situated upen a 
slope, and the prospect which it affords is 
delightful beyoud description. It is laid 
out in three divis:ons, or separate camps, 
nnd between these and around the whole 
are huts for the soldiers’ wives. These 
huts form streets, which all named 
—Quven-street, Pye-corner, Glo'ster-lane, 
and the like. he wumber of pubtic- 
houses is ineredib!e; there cannot be less 
than one hundred aud fifty of them, The 
soldiers’ tents are ranged in rows, with 
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the officers’ marquees in the centre. Each 
marquee is surrounded by a small ditch, 
about a foot deep, a few yards distant from 
the walls. The spaces between the walls 
of the marquees and the ditches are turned 
into little pleasure-gardens, with serpen- 
tine gravel-walks. On the borders of the 
camp are mud huts serving as coffee-houses, 
where the London papers are taken in. As 
much as a guinea a day is paid as rent for 
some of these huts. Hawkers cry beans, 
peas-pudding, hot pies, and the like, about 
the streets of the camp. Our correspon- 
dent was surprised to find the soldiers so 
well fed. He saw over three hundred of 
them in different parts of the camp, cook- 
ing good beef in gipsy fashion. But of 
all the curiosities on the common he con- 
sidered the monstrous size of the ladies’ 
head-dresses the greatest. He observed one 
lady who was unable to enter a tent. “ How 
the devil should she?” gallantly quoth a 
gentleman standing by; “ her head is as 
big as a marquee !” 

Upon the whole, our correspondent 
thought that the camp was a sight “‘ which 
could not but warm the heart of an Eng- 
lishman who felt for the honour of his in- 
sulted country.” 

Amongst other items of Warley intelli- 
gence we find that the Twenty-fifth Foot 
is the smartest regiment in camp, but that 
the Liverpool Blues* are a very complete 
corps, considering the short time they have 
been formed. 

Visitors to the camp are very numerous 
on Sundays. Upon one of these occasions 
there were over one hundred and seventy 
vehicles of different descriptions upon the 
ground at one time. Drafts of recruits 
arrive for the militia; the substitutes 
amongst them are receiving twelve to 
twenty guineas apiece. In proof that the 
militia service is not unpopular, we are told 
that the greater part of the men who have 
completed their militia engagements have 
voluntarily joined the regulars, upon condi- 
tion of receiving their discharge therefrom 
at the expiration of three years. Jean 
Delafosse and his wife, camp sutlers, are 
committed to jail for seducing two soldiers 
of the Liverpool Blues to enter the service 
of the King of France. No fewer than 
four Jews are apprehended by the soldiers 
in one day, attempting to introduce coun- 
terfvit coin to the camp. As there is no 


* The Seventy-ninth Royal Liverpool Kegiment of 
Foot, disbanded in 1784. ‘The present Seventy-ninth— 
the gallant Cameron Highlauders—was not formed 
until 1793. 








legal punishment for having such money 
on their persons only, the general orders 
the coin to be cut and defaced, and the 
possessors to be marched out of camp 
under escort, with the drums beating the 
Rogues’ March. 

The subaltern officers in the camps peti- 
tion the king for an increase of their field 
allowance. His majesty expresses his de- 
sire to do all he can for them. “Some 
think the king can grant it by the exercise 
of the royal prerogative; others assert, and, 
indeed, ’tis more likely, that the assent of 
parliament will be needed.” 

In the month of September we learn that 
out of eight thousand four hundred and 
thirty-four men in camp, only eighty-four 
were in hospital. Since the formation of 
the camp, in May, six hundred cases—most 
of them from the militia—had been treated 
in hospital. Out of these there had been 
eighteen deaths. 

Beef and mutton are selling at three- 
halfpence to threepence a pound — very 
prime bits at threepence a pound. Vege- 
tables are proportionately cheap. This was 
in September. 

From Coxheath we hear of an attempted 
improvement in old Brown Bess, which 
appears to have escaped the notice of mili- 
tary chroniclers. On Sunday, August the 
25th, a general inspection of arms and 
accoutrements took place before divine ser- 
vice. The grenadiers and light infantry 
had just received new accoutrements, of the 
pattern issued to the newly-formed light 
companies of the militia. “The duty of 
the light infantry,” we read, “ being very 
heavy and fatiguing, and requiring the 
greatest alertness and expedition, which 
long arms often retard, has occasioned this 
exchange. 
short, and peculiarly adapted for the men’s 
ease and the good of the service. They 
will do execution at a great distance.” We 
also learn that each regiment of regulars in 
the camp has a target in front of its parade- 
ground, at which the soldiers practise with 
ball, morning and evening, small pecuniary 
rewards being given to the best shots. 

On September the 4th there arrived in 
camp large quantities of hay, straw, and 
corn for the use of the cavalry, which had 
previously been reduced to one-eighth of 
their proper allowance. Our correspon- 
dent appears specially desirous to impress 
upon the public that “this arose from real 
scarcity, and not from any artifice on the 
part of the contractor or the commander-in- 
chief as has been reported.” 





The new arms are light and | 
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Then we hear of sundry field-days, at 
which the troops are under arms from five 
A.M. until noon, and fire twenty to thirty 
rounds of blank ammunition per man. 
Many “new and grand’? manoeuvres are 
performed on these occasions, including the 
storming and defence of a fascine-battery 
thrown up by the train of artillery. Some 
foreigners are arrested in camp and com- 
mitted to Maidstone Jail, on suspicion of 
being French spies. The Custom House 
authorities make a seizure of about four 
hundred pounds’ worth of “ run” goods, in 
a sutler’s hut in camp. A soldier of the 
artillery train receives five hundred lashes 
for “ robbing Farmer Johnson’s hex-roost.” 
We have also occasional intelligence of men 
undergoing one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty lashes for drunkenness on duty; 
but it is observable that corporal punish- 
ment would seem to have been much less 
frequently inflicted than is consonant with 
popular ideas respecting this period of our 
military history, and thatcomplaints against 
the soldiers by the farmers and country 
people were rare. About this time a couple 
of events appear to have given ample em- 
ployment to the gossips in camp. One of 
these was a duel between two officers of 
foot, in which one of them was desperately 
wounded. The officers, together with their 
seconds and two officers’ servants concerned 
in the affair, are all to be tried by general 
court-martial, we are told, and “’tis thought 
they will be dismissed the king’s service.” 
The other event was the trial for desertion 
of one Bryan Sheridan and three other 
soldiers—two of them corporals. Sheridan 
was sentenced to be shot, and the three 
others to receive “one thousand lashes 
apiece with the cat-o’-nine-tails on their bare 
backs.” The latter underwent a part of 
their punishment immediately, and were 
then removed to hospital until the doctors 
should certify their fitness to receive another 
instalment. Sheridan was given a week to 
prepare himself for death, and the chaplain 
of his regiment was ordered to attend him 
three times a day, or oftener should he 
desire it. September the 21st was the date 
fixed for carrying into execution the sen- 
tence of death. At an early hour on that 
day, the dragoons and two battalions of 
infantry, made up of the pickets of all 
the regiments of foot in camp, paraded in 
front of a small wood in the vicinity—pro- 
bably that now bearing the appropriate 
name of Fright Wood on the county maps. 
A procession composed as follows: Ten 
pioneers, a field-oflicer, a company of grena- 





diers; the provost-marshal on horseback, 
a chaplain on horseback, the prisoner, a 
firing-party of six men, a cart to carry off the 
body, with the prisoner's regiment bringing 
up the rear: quitted the carap, marched 
down the parade, and halted opposite the 
centre. The prisoner was placed upon his 
knees, with his back to ‘the wood, a white 
cap was drawn over his face, and he con- 
tinued some short time in prayer with the 
chaplain. 

While the prisoner was thus engaged, 
General Keppel arrived on the ground, 
and announced a reprieve in the following 
words: “ Private Bryan Sheridan, of the 
—th Regiment of Foot, having been con- 
victed by a general court-martial of the 
crime of desertion, has been sentenced 
to be shot to death; but his majesty 
has been graciously pleased to pardon him, 
upon condition that he transport himself, 
as soon as possible, to Senegal, there 
to serve his majesty for the remainder 
of his life.” The prisoner, who had _be- 
haved with great fortitude, immediately 
fell down on his knees, and returned thanks. 
He was then handed over to the provost- 
marshal, and the troops marched back to 
camp. ‘The whole scene was awful, yet 
pleasing,” our correspondent says, and he 
hopes that “the procession will have a good 
effect upon the troops.” 

In another letter we learn that “the 
general hospital for the camp (Coxheath) is 
nearly a mile from Maidstone, and upon 
the left of the main road. It is replete 
with every happy convenience for the pur- 
pose, good water, a large garden, and a 
commodious bath for men whose disorders 
require the practice of bathing. The hos- 
pital is attended by two eminent physicians, 
two house-surgeons, apothecaries, &c. / 
proper supply of matrons, nurses, and other 
attendants, is likewise provided. The 
former, the matrons, are supplied chiefly 
from the wives of the sergeants ; the latter 
from those of the private men. These 
women, whose whole lives probably have 
been spent in camp, and whose husbands 
are now there, must have a peculiar tender- 
ness for the sick soldier, and are the 
properest nurses the general could have 
selected.” 

The next piece of intelligence shows that 
the delinquencies of the milkman were not 
quite unknown ninety years ago. “It 
having been reported to General Keppel 
that the milk supplied by the contractor to 
the hospital was not only bad, but actually 
detrimental to the recovery of the patients, 
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the general at once directed that a number 
of the best milch cows should be purchased, 
and pasturage taken for them near the 
hospital garden. He then sent for the 
contractor, and dissolvcd the contract.” 
On another occasion the general threatens 
to make “a publick example” of the con- 
tractor if the offence of supplying bad bread 
to the troops be repeated. Complaints of 
the badness of the bread would appcar to 
have been common in all the camps, al- 
though wheat was selling in London 
market at thirty-six shillings to forty-two 
shillings the quarter, all through the 
summer. 

In September the king and queen re- 
viewed the troops—six regiments of militia 
—in Winchester camp. ‘The scene is 
quaintly described by a correspondent as 
“heavenly ;” “the militia were all in their 
new cloaths, and over seventy thousand 
loyal spectators on the ground.” The royal 
party travelled in chaiscs and four, aceom- 
panied by an extensive retinue of beef- 
eaters, gentlemen-at-arms (or gentlemen 
pensioncrs, as they were then called), and 
the like, and escorted hy a troop of Horse 
Grenadier Guards. How the becfeaters 
and pensioners were conveyed, we know 
not; but it would scem that the royal 
baggege-train was not cumbersome, for 
Mrs. Harris assures us, in one of her lively 
letters, that on the cccasion of the Win- 
chester visit the queen had only two maids 
with her, and that the trio, to wit, her ma- 
jesty and the two abigails, had but one 
trunk between them, althongh the absence 
of the party from home extended over a 
weck. Larlier in the month a similar 
progress had been made to Warley, where 
there was a grand sham fight. ‘The king 
afterwards held a levee in the open air, at 
the foot of the royal standard, in the midst 
of a square of Horse Grenadiers. 

The royal visit to Coxheath did not take 
place until November the 3rd. The royal 
party arrived in the afternoon, ard the re- 
view immediately commenced in the pre- 
sence, our correspondent wrifes in italics, 
“of thirty thousand affectionate and loyal 
subjects.” The king, in his royal regi- 
mentals, mounted upon a magnificent roan 
charger, richly ornamented with purple | 
and orange-coloured ribbons, rode bare- 
headed down the line, followed by the 
queen, in her royal regimentals—a scarlet 
pelisse, faced with blue, and a black hat 
turned up with a plume of feathers, and an 
immense black cockade—in a chaise aud 
four, escorted by the Horse Grenadiers, and, 














as no allusion is made to keeping the 
ground, accompanied, we presume, by the 
affectionate and loyal subjects aforesaid. 
On arriving at the left of the first line, the 
king put on his hat, and the cortége wheeled 
to the left, and proceeded along the front 
of the second line, and afterwards up the 
front of a third composed of grenadier and 
light infantry companies only. The royal 
party then returned to the front, and the 
troops “exhibited many excellent ma- 
neeuvres, which gave great satisfaction to 
the king.” At three-thirty p.m. his ma- 
jesty signified his intention of quitting the 
field. The troops accordingly formed up, 
and fired a feu-de-joie, which concluded 
the proceedings. The king afterwards 
held a levee in camp, and the royal party 
proceeded to Leeds Castle to spend the 
night, the state of the season rendering it 
undesirable for them to sleep in camp. 

Shortly afterwards all the camps were 
broken up, and the troops went into winter 
quarters. 

At Coxheath, with a force varying, at 
different periods, from twelve thousand to 
fifteen thousand men, there had been, we 
are told, from the middle of May to the 
lst of November, eighteen hundred and 
three admissions to hospital. Of these, 
fourteen hundred and ninety-six had been 
discharged cured, thirty-eight had died, 
and twenty-niue deserted. There remained 
two hundred and forty patients, all of 
whom, it was expected, would soon be fit 
for duty. 


LOVE-MAKING IN THE TROPICS. 





I am in love. The object of my affection 
is a creole beauty, who lives in the heart of 
sunny Cuba. She has the blackest of bright 
eyes, a profusion of dark, frizzled hair, with 
eyebrows and lashes to match. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the complexion of 
my inamorata is fair for a daughter of the 
tropics, but truth compels me to state that 
in one sense Cachita is not so white as she 
is painted. During the day she plasters 
her delicate skin with cascarilla: a chalky 
composition of powdered egg-shell and rum. 
This she applies without the least regard 
for effect, after the manner of other Cuban 
ladies, who have a theory that whitewash 
is a protection against the sun, and a check 
to unbecoming perspiration. Towards the 
cool of the evening, however, my Cachita 
divests herself of her calcareous mask, and 
appears inall her native bloom. 
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We meet, according to custom, at a win- 
dow of Cachita’s parental residence, which 
is admirably adapted for purposes of wooing, 
being wide, lofty, and within easy reach 
from the street. Cuban windows are guilt- 
less of glass, but anything like elopement 
from within, or burglary from without, is 


effectually provided against by means of 


strong iron bars, placed wide enough apart, 


however, to admit the arm and shoulder of 


a Pyramus on the pavement, or the yield- 
ing face of a Thisbe on the other side. An 
open engagement in Cuba has many dis- 
advantages which an open-air engagement 
has not. Seated in an uncongenial arm- 
chair, the conventional lover may enjoy the 
society of his betrothed any hour of the 
day or evening, but he may not meet her 
by gaslight alone, nor may he exhibit his 
passion in a demonstrative manner, save in 
the presence of others. Warned by these 
objections, Cachita and I have agreed to 
keep our own counsel, and court in this al 
fresco way. Besides, it is the Cuban custom 
for a lady to sit before her window, in the 
cool of the evening, and converse with a 
passing acquaintance, without infringing 
the rules of propriety. 

Cachita’s parents are in the comedor 
taking their early supper of thick chocolate 
and new milk rolls, Dofia Belen is a cor- 
pulent lady, with a couple of last century 
side-curls, and a round, good-natured face. 
Don Severiano is a wealthy sugar planter, 
and a short, shrivelled old gentleman, with 
a sallow countenance, closely shaved like a 
priest’s, and a collar and cravat of the 
latest fashion. These worthy people are 
at present ignorant of their daughter's 
attachment, and we have agreed not to 
enlighten them, because their opinions re- 
specting matrimony differ. Dona Belen is 
easily won if a suitor to her daughter’s 
hand can prove his genuine white origin, 
while Don Severiano has an extreme par- 
tiality for gentlemen with coffee plantations, 
sugar estates, or tobacco farms. 

The Spanish language is an agreeable 
medium for expressing the tender passion ; 
creole Spanish is even more suited to such 
a purpose, being full of endearing epithets 
and affectionate diminutives. I am not 
obliged to address my lover by her simple 
name of Caridad ; I may call her Caridad- 
cita, Cachita, Cachona, Concha, or Con- 
chita, and be perfectly grammatical, and 
at the same time fond. The same ro- 
mantic language enables me to use such 
pretty epithets as “‘ Mi mulatica” (my little 
mulatto girl), “Mi Chinita” (my little 





Chinawoman), “Mi negrita” (my pretty 
negress), “ Hija de mi alma!” (child of my 
soul). Our conversation is carried on in 
epigrammatic phrases. I need not waste 
words by making the long-winded inquiry, 
“Do you loveme?” It is sufficient to ask 
simply, “ Me quieres?” And when Cachita 
tells me, in reply, that her love for me 
may be compared to her fondness for her 
mother’s precious bones (Te quiero mas 
que 4 los huesitos de mi mama), I ap- 
preciate the statement, though I know it 
is only a figure of speech peculiar to her 
country women. 

“Mi corazoncito,” says Cachita, fondly, 
“T fear that your visits here must be sus- 
pended fur the present.” 

“ Why so, mi vida?” 

“Papacito (Don Severiano) suspects 
something. His friend, Sefor Catasus, 
who passes here every evening, has seen 
us converse at the window more frequently 
than custom allows, and he has mentioned 
it to pxpacito.” 

Old Catasus has a son whom Don Se- 
veriano employs, and I fancy that his in- 
terest in Cachita’s welfare is not purely 
disinterested. 

“Young Amador is a frequent visitor at 
your father’s house ?” 

‘“*He comes with others in the evening 
sometimes.” 

‘“* He danced three times with you at the 
Pifata ball, and he walks with you on 
Sunday evenings in the Plaza de Armas, 
where the military band plays.”’ 

“You are not jealous ?” 

**N—no; I am only afraid lest young 
Amador admires you too much.” 

“ What of that ?” 

“ Don Catasus has a large coffee planta- 
tion, and you know what a partiality your 
father has fur sons of wealthy planters.” 

“ Are you angry ?” 

“No, lam not angry, mi tojosita.” 

“* Me quieres mucho ?” 

** Muchisimo, pichona mia. 
beso.” 

“ Before giving you one, you must pro- 
mise two things.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“That you will not be jealous, and that 
you will go no more to the Pica-pica balls.”’ 

“T have been only once this season, mi 
vidita.” 

“ My black maid Gumersinda was there, 
and she says that you danced all night 
with the mulattoes.” 

“T was practising the difficult step of 
La Danza Criolla.” 


Deme un 
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“Tt is danced very improperly by the 
coloured people at the Pica-pica.” 

“Many of my white acquaintances go to 
these balls, and I am only following their 
custom and that of the country.” 

“ Promise not to go again this season.” 

“TI promise; so deme un beso.” 

Cachita inserts her soft face between the 
obliging bars of the huge window, and as 
nobody is passing at that moment, I take 
an affectionate leave of my “ Piedra.” 

My interviews with Cachita at her win- 
dow become rare on account of Don Seve- 
riano’s suspicions, and as Cuban ladies of all 
ages never leave their homes to visit their 
next-door neighbour without a_ trusty 
escort, I have no other opportunity for an 
uninterrupted téte-a-téte. Occasionally I 
meet my lover at early mass in one of the 
churches, or at the musical promenade in 
the public square, but on these occasions 
she is always accompanied by a friend ora 
relative, and a couple of black attendants. 

On the approach of Cachita’s saint’s day, 
Santa Caridad, I favour my divinity with 
a little midnight music. Those of my 
friends whose lovers are called Caridad, 
join me in hiring a few musicians and 
2 couple of vocalists. When our minstrels 
have performed their first melody, the 
sereno, or night-watchman, appears, and 
demands to see our serenade license, 
because, out of the carnival season, no 
serenading is allowed without a special 
permit from the authorities. After duly 
exhibiting our license the music proceeds, 
and when a song, composed expressly for 
the lady we are serenading, has been sung, 
and afew more danzas have been played, 
a shutter of the grated window is seen to 
open, a white hand with a white handker- 
chief flutters approvingly between the iron 
bars, and a significant flower is offered for 
the acceptance of him whom it may most 
concern. 

In the carnival season, and on certain 
fiestas, I visit my Caridad, in company 
with a dozen Pollo-friends (as the youth of 
Cuba are called), and we bring with us a 
fall band of black musicians, bearing 
ordinary stringed instruments. Our visit 
is paid in broad daylight, bat we are 
masked, and so disguised that paterfamilias 
cannot recognise his guests; he is, how- 
ever, satisfied as regards our respectability, 
when one of our party privately reveals 
his name. At the inspiring tones of La 
Danza some lady neighbours flock to the 
scene, and follow us and our swarthy in- 
strumentalists into our host’s reception- 
room, which is entered direct from the 








street by a huge door. Then a dance is 
extemporised. The fascinating step of La 
Danza Criolla lends itself to a little secret 
love-making, and with a partner like the 
graceful Cachita (to whom alone I disclose 
myself when my turn comes to visit her 
house), I feel in the seventh heaven! But 
dancing at twelve o'clock in the day, with 
a tropical sun blazing in at the windows 
and open doors, and a room full of excited 
dancers, merits some more substantial re- 
ward, and in the pauses of the danza our 
hospitable host invites us into his spacious 
comedor, where refreshments in the shape 
of champagne, English bottled ale, café 
noir, and dulces, are lavishly dispensed. 
Report, which in Cuba travels like a 
tornado, and distorts like a convex mirror, 
poisons the mind of Cachita’s parent, Don 
Severiano, and one sultry afternoon Ca- 
chita’s black maid, Gumersinda, brings me 
a billet-doux from her young mistress, whic): 
fills me withalarm. Don Severiano knows 
all—more than all—and has resolved to 
separate us by removing Cachita to one of 
his sugar estates, eight leagues from town. 
For some weeks I hear nothing of my 
lover’s whereabouts, but at last one of Don 
Severiano’s black mule-drivers halts before 
my door. He tells me that Cachita and 
her family are staying at La Intimidad, a 
sugar estate; and after searching among 
his mule’s complicated trappings, he pro- 
duces a missive from his young mistress. 
Absence has affected Cachita, as it affects 
other ladies in love, and my fair creole ex- 
presses a desire to see me. Don Severiano 
will be leaving the estate for town on a 
certain day, and, if I am willing, a meeting 
may easily be effected. Saturnino, the 
mule-driver, who is in the secret, under- 
takes to guide me to the trysting-place. I 
accordingly obtain a fast-trotting steed, 
and follow him through the intricate 
country, which, after many hours’ riding, 
brings us to the neighbourhood of La 
Intimidad. There my guide conducts me 
to a tumble-down negro hut, kept by a 
decrepit negress, and situated in the 
midst of a very paradise of banana-trees, 
plantains, palms, and gigantic ferns. ‘The 
fare which my hostess provides consists of 
native fruits and vegetables, cooked in a 
variety of ways, together with bacalao 
(dried codfish), and tasajito, or salted meat, 
dried in the sun. After my fatiguing pil- 
grimage I refresh myself with a cigarette 
and a cup of well-made café negro; I 
bathe in spring water diluted with aguar- 
diente rum, and exchange my soiled clothes 
of white drill for a fresh suit of tho same 
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material. Towards the cool of the even- 
ing, as I sit smoking a long damp cigar 
before the door of my rustic habitation, 
the flapping of huge plantain-leaves, and 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs, announce the 
approach of my charmer, who, escorted by 
the faithful Gumersinda, has come to visit 
me in my homely retreat. I assist Cachita 
in alighting from her steed, and in due 
course we are seated beneath the shade of 
an overhanging mango-tree, whose sym- 
metrical leaves reach to the ground, and 
completely conceal us. We are disturbed 
by no other sounds than the singing of 
birds, the creaking of hollow bamboos, and 
the rippling of water. Under these plea- 
sant circumstances we converse and make 
love to our hearts’ content. The cautious 
Gumersinda warns us when the hour for 
separation arrives, and then we reluctantly 
part. Ouragreeable téte-d-téte is repeated 
on the following day, but as Don Se- 
veriano is expected to return the day after, 
this is our last interview. 

On my road back to town, whom should 
I meet, at a wayside tienda, but Cachita’s 
formidable parent, together with his friend 
Sefior Catasus, and my rival, the young 
Amador! Don Severianoisfurious. High 
words pass between us, there is a scene, 
and I leave the cane-field proprietor swear- 
ing to punish everybody concerned in his 
daughter’s secret engagement. 

Some days after my return to town I 
learn that the black maid Gumersinda, and 
the mule-driver Saturnino, have suffered 
the penalty of slave law at the hands of 
their owner, who has sentenced them both 
to a severe flogging. Through the medium 
of a friend I receive a note from Cachita, 
to inform me that her father is determined 
to break off my engagement with his daugh- 
ter by a more effectual separation than that 
which has been already attempted. “If 
you love me,” the note concludes, “ have 
me deposited without delay.” 

To deposit a young lady in Cuba is to 
have her legally transferred to the house 
of a trustworthy relative, or a respectable 
family. A legal document for her arrest 
is presented at the parental house, and if 
the young lady be of age, and willing to 
sign her assent, no opposition on the part 
of her parents will avail. If, at the ex- 
piration of the prescribed period, no reason 
is shown why the deposited damsel should 
not follow her own inclinations, the lover 
may release his precious pledge by marry- 
ing her at once. 

In accordance with Cachita’s desire I 
consult the nearest lawyer, from whom I 





obtain a formal document, empowering me 
to deposit Cachita as soon as she shall 
have arrived at her town residence. I await 
the latter event with impatience, but days 
elapse, and the shutters of Don Severiano’s 
habitation remain closed. I am soon re- 
lieved from my anxiety, but horrified to 
learn that Cachita has been removed from 
the sugar estate, and consigned to the 
tender care of nuns in the town convent. 
As my legal powers cannot penetrate that 
sanctum, I am compelled to await tlic 
natural course of events. Cachita is des- 
tined to pass six long months within the 
convent walls, during which time Don 
Severiano contidently hopes that solitary 
confinement and holy teaching will have 
« beneficial effect upon Cachita’s mind. 
Should this prove otherwise, the period for 
her incarceration will be prolonged, until 
the fire of her young affections shall have 
been completely quenched. 


iN A STRANGE COUNTRIE. 

Ar gloaming hour to a tower I rode 
In a strange countrie ; 

A maiden fair from a proud abode 
Looked out on me. 

I stood and look’d in her dreamy eyes, 
Her eyes sank down: 

Dark and blue grew the silent skies 
Over the town. 

She shone at the window of her bower 
In her golden hair, 

I loved her then, it was love's own hour, 
And she looked so fair! 


To my cithern sweet, under the moon, 
Full low sang I, 

And the maid leant out to drink the dew 
With a gentle sigh. 

Dark and damp was the sky that night 
As I sang my love; 

She reached me out her hand so white 
From her bower above. 

In her lily hand I set a rose 
With a kiss so wild. 

I saw the casement slowly close 
While she stood and smiled. 

Three days and nights to the self-same place 
In the strange countrie, 

I wander’d and look’d tor the maiden’s face, 
But no more came she. 

The third day when I thither came 
In the sunset light, 

The sun through the casement cast its lame 
Upon something white. 

Then my heart leap’d up, and my cithern play’ 1 
For happiness, 

But ah! ’twas not my lily-white maid, 
But a long cold dress. 

Three days and nights to the self-eame place 
In the strange countrie, 

I wander’d and look’d tor the maiden’s face, 
But no more came she. 

The third night when I thither came, 
On the same sad track, 

The lamp ia the doorway cast its fame 
Upon something black. 
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I drew my cloak across my face, 
And my soul sank down, 

They bore a coffin from the place 
With a maiden crown. 


I followed behind, with brain half mad, 
The men that bare; 

To a church they carried the coffin sad, 
And left it there. 


I stood in the shadow of a tomb 
With hooded head, 

And I saw through the painted window's gloom 
The moon blood red. 


Then towards the coffin I stole, with face 
All pale and white, 

When something turned in the chilly place, 
In the dead still night. 


And I saw a youth by the coffin stand, 
As while as snow, 

He held the virgin wreath in his hand, 
And a dagger also. 


“T have slain thee, faithless maid and fair!” 
I heard him ery; 

“ To-morrow thy lover strange, I swear, 
Shall also die.” 


Then at his throat did I wildly leap, 
Like one possessed, 

And I plunged his own red poniard deep 
Into his breast. 

And I dragged him forth from the holy fane 
All cold and dead, 

But I placed the white, white wreath again 
At the coflin head. 

Black, deep black was the bitter night 
As night could be, 

But the cock crew shrill as I took my flight 
from that strange countrie. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE SACHEVERELL RIOTS. 

On the 5th of November, 1709 (cighth 
year of Queen Anne), Doctor Henry Sache- 
verell, a rash and hot-headed High Church 
clergyman, preached a sermon at St. Paul's, 
before the lord mayor and aldermen, 
inflammatory enough to have set their 
scarlet gowns in a blaze, as it very soon 
did all the Whigs of London. The doctor’s 
subject was the “ Perils of false brethren 
both in Church and State,’ and the doc- 
trine he upheld was Non- Resistance, a 
dogma which at once threw the late King 
William and all his adherents into the cate- 
gory of common rebels. 

This mischievous firebrand was the son 
of a quiet rector of Marlborough, in Wilt- 
shire, who on his death had left a large 
family in very humble circumstances. 
Henry had been adopted by his godfather, 
a Wiltshire apothecary, who had sent him 
to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he was 
a chamber-fellow of Addison, and where in 
1687, at the age of fifteen, Henry became a 
demy. As fellow and public tutor at Ox- 
ford, Sacheverell seems to have been in his 
proper element, and he wrote Latin verses, 
“coached,” and tuft-hunted with diligence 





and self-complacency. In due time he be- 
came rector of Cannock, in Staffordshire, 
and in 1705 he launched into a larger world 
by being appointed preacher at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. His rash zeal soon led him to 
gird at Godolphin, and to denounce the Dis- 
senters. He was instantly pounced upon 
as a typical exponent of the opinions of the 
extreme High Church party, and was im- 
peached before the House of Lords for high 
crimes and misdemeanours, on February 
the 27th, 1710. The most treasonable por- 
tions of his worthless, ungrammatical ser- 
mon were the following. As to Non-Re- 
sistance, the noisy doctor said : 

“ The grand security of our government, 
and the very pillar upon which it stands, 
is founded upon the steady belief of the 
subject’s obligation to an absolute and un- 
conditional obedience to the supreme power 
in all things lawful, and the utter illegality 
of resistance upon any pretence whatsoever. 
But this fundamental doctrine, notwith- 
standing its divine sanction in the express 
command of God in Scripture, and without 
which it is impossible any government of 
any kind or denomination in the world 
should subsist with safety, and which has 
been so Jong the honourable and distin- 
guishing characteristic of our Church, is 
now, it seems, quite exploded and ridiculed 
out of countenance as an unfashionable, 
superannuated, nay (which is more won- 
derful), as a dangerous tenet, utterly incon- 
sistent with the right, liberty, and property 
of the people, who as our new preachers and 
new politicians teach us (I suppose by a 
new and unheard-of gospel as well as 
laws), have, in contradiction to both, the 
power invested in them to cancel their alle- 
giance at pleasure, and call their sovereign 
to account for high treason against his 
supreme subjects, forsooth—nay, to de- 
throne and murder him as a criminal, as 
they did the royal martyr, by a justiciary 
sentence; and, what is most incredible, 
some presume to make their court to their 
prince by maintaining such anti-monarchical 
principles. But, God be thanked, neither 
the constitution of our Church or State is 
so far altered but that by the laws of both 
(still in force, and which I hope for ever 
will be), these damnable positions, let 
them come either from Rome or Geneva, 
from the pulpit or the press, are condemned 
for rebellion and high treason. Our ad- 
versaries think they effectually stop our 
mouths, and have us sure and unanswerable 
on this point, when they urge the revolu- 
tion of this day in their defence. But 
certainly they are the greatest enemies of 
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that and his late majesty, and the most 
ungrateful for their deliverance, who en- 
deavour to cast such black and odious 
colours upon us both. How often must 
they be told that the king himself solemnly 
disclaimed the least imputation of resistance 
in his declaration, and that the parliament 
ordained that they set the crown upon his 
head upon no other title but that of the 
vacancy of the throne. And did they not 
unanimously condemn to the flames, as it 
justly deserved, that infamous libel that 
would have pleaded the right of conquest 
by which resistance was suppressed? so 
tender were they of the legal right, and so 
averse to infringe the least tittle of our 
constitution. We see how ready these 
incendiaries are to take the least umbrage, 
to charge their own cursed tenets on the 
Church of England, to divert their guilt 
upon it, and quit scores with it for their 
iniquity. Thus do they endeavour to draw 
comparisons and to justify the horrid actions 
and principles of ‘forty-one, which have 
been of late years, to the scandal of our 
Church and nation, publicly defended.” In 
a subsequent portion of his sermon, Sa- 
cheverell lashed out fiercely at the Dis- 
senters, denouncing them as those “cla- 


morous, insatiable, and Church-scorning 
malignants” whom no grants nor indul- 


gences but complete surrender could win 
over. “ Miscreants begot in rebellion, born 
in sedition, and nursed up in faction.” 
“Why,” shouted the doctor, ‘‘ do they pelt 
the Church with more blasphemous libels 
and scurrilous lampoons than were ever 
published in Oliver’s usurpation? Have 
they not lately villanously divided us with 
knavish distinctions of High and Low 
Churchmen? Are not the best characters 
they can give us those of Papists, Jacobites, 
and conspirators ? And what do they mean 
by all this insiduous cant, but by false in- 
sinuations, and raising groundless jealou- 
sies and fears, to embroil ‘the public and to 
bring it into that confusion they are sug- 
gesting upon us? Whether these men are 
not contriving and plotting our utter ruin, 
and whether all those false brethren that 
fall in with those measures and designs do 
not contribute basely to it, I leave every 
impartial man that wishes the welfare of 
our constitution to determine.” 

The debates during this man’s trial were 
very hot. The question was simply whether 
all the Whig lords were rebels or not, 
whether King William, of “ glorious me- 
mory,” was not a usurper, and the subse- 
quent Protestant succession illegal and 
invalid. Jekyll and hina = strongly, 








as did Major-General Stanhope. Lord 
Coningsby denounced the sermon and the 
counsel defending Sacheverell. Bishop 


Burnet, a strenuous and able Whig parti- 


san, spoke learnedly on this occasion 
against absolute power and the so-called 
divine right of kings. He quoted Trajan’s 
motto on the sword he delivered to the 
governor of a province. “Pro me, si 
merear, in me” (for me, but if I deserve it 
against me). He spoke angrily of those 
who asserted that Queen Anne secretly 
favoured the enemies of the Protestant 
succession (which she undoubtedly did) ; 
he talked of the times when the High 
Church clergy used to meet at coffce- 
houses on a Saturday to read the Rehearsal, 
a paper that denied the queen’s right to 
the crown; he concluded by saying that 
“‘ condemning resistance in such crude and 
general terms is certainly condemning 
the revolution ;” and he reminded the 
Lords of the Act by which, in case our 
princes turn Papists, or marry Papists, the 
subjects are in express words discharged 
from their allegiance to them. Both 
Houses were at fever heat during the whole 
trial, which lasted nearly a month. There 
was on one occasion almost a fracas. 
When the Speaker and Sir Richard Onslow 
went up with the Commons to demand judg- 
ment against Doctor Henry Sacheverell, 


as the Mace was entering the House of 


Lords before the Speaker, Black Rod en- 
deavoured to stop him by putting the 
sable wand across the door, on which the 
Speaker said, “If you do not immediately 
take away the black rod I will return to 
the House of Commons.” The same thing 
happened in going to the bar, and again 
when the turbulent Black Rod wanted to 
place the prisoner on the right hand of the 
Speaker. Eventually the mischievous 
partisan was suspended from preaching 
for three years, and his two sermons (at 
St. Paul’s and at Derby) were ordered to 
be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man before the Royal Exchange, in the 
presence of the lord mayor and sheriffs. 

It was during this memorable trial that 
the famous Saclicverell riots were organised 
by the more violent of the Tories. The 
object was to glorify the doctor, and vex 
and injure the unoffending Dissenters. 

On the second day of the Sacheverell 
trial the High Churchmen, Tories, and 
Jacobites, were already in a fermentation. 
Their great doctrine of non-resistance to 
royalty, however tyrannical, was in danger. 
Secret money was scattered among the 
mob-leaders, and a riot against the Dis- 
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senters at once organised. The crowd 
that brought Doctor Sacheverell from 
Westminster Hall to the Temple, on the 
28th of February, openly discussed who 
should be their leaders, and swore loud 
Tory oaths that the next night they 
would pull down Doctor Burgess’s meet- 
ing-house in Carcy-street. Some of the 
thousands of angry partisans assembled 
were for falling to the work at once, but 
others were for waiting till the trial of the 
doctor was finished. Eventually, with many 
threats, they dispersed, after breaking the 
windows of Doctor Burgess’s meeting-house 
and private dwelling. The thunder-clond 
had melted into a little harmless shower. 
There was great talk about the affair in 
the dissenting coffee- houses, and com- 
plaints made to the Seeretary of State, but 
nothing more happened that night. The 
next evening the storm broke. About 
ten o'clock the mob began to cluster 
round Mr, Bradbury’s meeting-house in 
Fetter-lane, and very soon that narrow 
gorge between gable-ended houses was 
brimful from Fleet-street to Holborn. The 
mob was outrageous, the constables were 
jostled and insulted. One drive at the door 
of the meeting-house up the passage on the 
west side, it gave way, and the sack began. 
Down went the pews, rip went the blinds, 
clash went the windows, the pulpit was 
beaten in, the gallery stove, the hymn-books 
were torn to scraps; while a footman, con- 
spicuous in blue livery, hoisted a dusty 
window-curtain on a long pole, and shouted, 
“ A High Church standard.” About one 
hundred and fifty men were engaged in 
this work of destruction, and the rioters 
carried out the boards, the broken wood, and 
the clock, and lit up a flaming bonfire in 
Holborn. Almost at the same time another 
meeting-house was torn down in Leather- 
lane, and a third (Mr. Taylor’s) in Hatton- 
garden. The mob then made several bon- 
fires in Hatton-garden, and one in Holborn, 
opposite Leather-lane, and by the time those 
flames reddened the sky, fresh fires west- 
ward replied to the glare. 

Captain Orrell, a quiet Whig gentleman 
present, said to one of the frightened con- 
stables near Fetter-lane, who was watching 
the rioters bringing wood to the bonfire: 

“This is a great riot. I am sorry that 
you cannot put a stop to it.” 

The man, pale with fright, replied : 

“There is such a mob we cannot sup- 
press it; but there is a footman I sce there 
I know very well. I know whose man he 
hg 

The footman aforenamed turned out after- 





wards to be the servant of a Madame Miles, 
who lived in Greville - street, 
Market, and who going to bed about half- 
past ten, and observing a great glare of fire, 
had sent out her man to see what was the 
matter. This footman, carrying the High 
Church standard, and heading the mob, 
stopped several coaches in Holborn, col- 
lected money for the cause, and made those 
inside the veliicles, though almost frightened 
out of their lives, shout “‘ High Church!” 
By this time part of the mob had swept down 
Chancery-lane, and, joined by crowds from 
Broad-court and the alleys round Clement’s 
Inn and Clare Market, filled Carey-street. 
The rioters soon broke into Mr. Burgess’s 
meecting- house, and began to sack it. 
Twenty or thirty well-dressed men, who 
seemed ringleaders, broke up the pews, 
while others tore up the flooring, cursing 
all bystanders who did not help; one 
zealous man devoting himself solely to the 
destruction of the pulpit. Conspicuous 
among the crowd appeared a waterman in 
a short scarlet coat and shining badge, a 
little fellow with clipped black hair, who 
carried the brass sconce from the meeting- 
house three times round a bonfire in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and shouting, “ Huzza, 
Sacheverell!” threw it into the flames. 
Other fragments of the wreck of the meet- 
ing-house, such as a bedstead and the street- 
door, were also carried in procession round 
the burning heap. To every one who 
passed the fire, whether mere spectators, 
sympathisers, or tradesmen from Holborn 
or Turnstile come to look for their truant 
apprentices, the mob shouted, “ Who are 
you for? What are you for?” “ Huzza for 
Sacheverell and High Church!” If the 
man was a surly Whig, a concealed Papist, 
or a hater of rioters in general, they 
rapped him over the back with their 
cudgels till he learned to pull off his cocked- 
hat and shout the Tory war-cry with them. 
Just as a footman had been the chief man 
at the Holborn fires, so was the little water- 
man in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. There was 
also a second waterman in the crowd with 
the queen’s badge on his arm. He was 
drunk, and the mob seized him in Duke- 
street. They closed him in with a ring, 
“as for cudgel-players,” pushed him to and 


fro, said he should be their captain, and | 


hallooed and saluted him as their leader, 
while some of them cried: 
“You are a qneen’s waterman, you shall 
go with us, or we'll tear you in pieces.” 
The stammering, frightened iellow, who 
had been out all day drinking with the 
beadles of Blue Coat Hospital, whom he 
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had visited about an apprentice he wanted, 
replied humbly : 

“God bless the queen, gentlemen! I 
will do anything you would have me, only 
do not knock me on the head.” 

Captain Orrell, the quiet man, who had 
now come up, ventured to say to some of 
the shouting rascals, carrying wood from 
the ruins in Carey-street to the Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields bonfire : 

“ Gentlemen, what are you doing? The 
Guards are coming.” 

But the rioters, tossing their wigs wildly 
into the air, replied : 

““D—n the Guards and the parliament 
too! we are ready to face them all.” 

The mob presently beginning to inquire, 
“Where is the fellow that said the Guards 
were coming ?”’ the peaceable Orrell, who 
had come over from Southwark in his 
night-gown and great-coat hastily thrown 
over, thought it high time to slip away. 
The mob, weary of burning pews, benches, 
and pulpits, were by this time eager for fresh 
spoil, if not for blood. Furious wretches, 
heated with the riot, waved their clubs, 
tossed up their wigs, and began to shout, 
“Whichis Lord Wharton’s house?” ‘To 
St. James’s!’’ Others, “No, no! to the 
City! the City! the Bank!” (this last sort 
of proposal is sure to crop up pretty soon in 
any city riot); while the mob roared like 
madmen as they were, “ D—n them we'll 
have ’em all down, all the mecting-houses 
down.” <A party of the mob breaking 
away from the rest, ran in a straggling line 
across the fields (there were no gardens 
then), led by a tall man. In the middle 
of the fields they grew to a larger mass, 
then split again into two parties. Some 
spread toward the arch in Duke-street, but 
more rushed toward Powis House, ac the 
north-west corner. There the queen’s 
waterman, conspicuous with his badge, 
held a council of the cudgel-men. 

“We will have them all down,” he cried. 

“Where shall we go to now,” some 
cried ; “ Drury-lane, or Wild-street ?”’ 

The waterman said, “ Curse it, the Wild- 
street one is a hen-roost, the other is worth 
ten of it. I'll lead you on, boys. Huzza! 
To Drury-lane! High Church and Sach- 
everell.” 

The waterman and his troop then rushed 
shouting down under the piazzas of Powis 
House into Queen-street. The waterman 
halted every now and then, crying to his 
followers, ‘ Huzza! High Church and 
Sacheverell! We'll have all the meeting- 
houses down to-night; follow me; why @on’t 


you come along!” Fast the deluge of yell- 





ing madmen rolled on towards the narrow 
and foul streets of Drury-lane, which 
vomited forth their minor streams toe 
swell the great torrent of cudgel - men 
eager to burn the Dissenters’ pulpits and 
pews. They could not at first hit upon the 
chapel-door, and ran here aud there like 
bloodhounds off the scent, beating first at 
these shutters, then at those. At last they 
found out the quiet, silent, demure-looking 
house, upon which a little nimble fellow 
from the mob ran up with a pickaxe to 
break open the entrance. A woman that be- 
longed to the place, on seeing that, ran out 
with her arms thrown up and cried, “ My 
sister's in the house, she'll be killed!” 
Orrell, who had again turned up, said, “‘ Do 
not be afraid, mistress, I will endeavour to 
pacify them if I can.” Then a second man 
came up with a hatchet and struck twico 
through the planks of the door, shouting, 
“You don’t know how to break down a 
meeting-house door.” The quiet Orrell 
was soon assaulted by a soldier in a looped 
waistcoat and white stockings, because he 
begged him not to destroy the poor woman’s 
room, which had only an old bedstead in it. 
“Curse you,” cried the soldier, “are you 
against Sacheverell? The Church! the 
Church for ever—we will go up!” The 
mob then went up. The room proved to be 
the minister’s room, and the mob destroyed 
all his notes and papers, threw the clock 
and the pulpit-cushions into the kennel, 
and beat in the galleries. The quiet man 
asking where the waterman was who had 
been so active, some one said he had gone 
to St. James’s. Another swore ho was off | 
to Lord Wharton’s, a third, that he was 
breaking open the back-door of the chapel. 
Orrell presently went over to the Griffin 
and Parrot, at the end of Qucen-strect, 
and expressed his sorrow at what the 
mob had done. He and a friend then | 
went to Wild-street to see the ruins of the 
chapel, and at the arch met a detachment | 
of the Guards clinking along at full speed. 
Orrell held out his hand to the captain, and 
cried, “ This is the best way, through 
Wild-street.” Another troop of Guards 
went round another way. 

The Horse Grenadier Guards were soon 
at the scene of riot. It was about half- | 
past eleven. When in Drury-lane, the Horse | 
Grenadiers were ordered to return their 
bayonets and draw their swords, and, as 
they drew up in a line by the bonfire, a 
bailiff’s man, named Purchase, drew his 
sword and fronted the soldiers, scream- 
ing “ Sacheverell! Sacheverell!” Somo of 
tle soldiers in the third troop of Guards at 
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once recognised the man as having served 
with them in Flanders. Orrell, seeing the 
rash fool’s danger, for the bailiff had been 
all the morning drinking from brandy-shop 
to brandy-shop, went up to him as he stood 
screaming out oaths and threats, near the 
central kennel, at the end of Long-acre, in 
Drury-lane, fronting the half-langhing, half- 
angry soldiers. Laying hands on his chest, 
thinking he was some foolish Tory country 
gentleman, half drunk from some Govent 
Garden club, Orrell pushed Purchase back. 

“ Do you know what you do, man ?” said 
Orrell; “do you know what you do in 
opposing the Guards? You oppose the 
queen’s person.” 

The tipsy bailiff, rapping out a big oath, 
cried, “‘ Are you against Sacheverell? I’m 
for High Church and Sacheverell! I will 
lose my life in the cause—I will fight the 
best of them.” 

Then Purchase stepped forward to the 
mob, huzzaed and shouted, “ Boys, I will 
lead you on for High Church and Sache- 
verell !”” 

Orrell again pushed him, but two foot- 
soldiers came up and said, “ What do you 
do? He is drunk, but he is an honest 
gentleman.” 

Orrell said to the soldiers, “Take him 
away then, if he is your friend.” 

But the bailiff, maddened with bad 
brandy, and worse fanaticism, was not so 
easily pacified. He went up to the officer 
commanding the party of foot, and when 
the officer raised his hand, Purchase drew 
back and offered the point of his sword, 
but did not thrust. 

“You are mad—go to your lodgings,” 
cried the officer. 

** I’ve been one of the Life Guards,”’ stam- 
mered Purchase. 

“The more shame for you to be here,” 
retorted the officer, striking at him with 
his sword. Purchase then ran back toward 
the Horse Guards and pushed between the 
horses. The mob hung back, but he cried, 
“ D—n me, I will go.” In the mean time 
the officer first threatened had ridden off to 
his captain and complained of Purchase. 
“Make up to him and cut him to pieces,” 
was the captain’s prompt answer; the 
officer returned to give Purchase the coup- 
de-grace, but in the mean time he had 
escaped. A narrow escape it was. He had 
gone up to another officer named Rens- 
borough, and made a thrust at him. <A 
Life Guard who remembered Purchase in 
Flanders, seeing this, beat down his point. 

* You rascal,” cried the angry soldier, 
“have you a mind to kill my officer ?” and 














slashed at the drunken bailiff’s head; but 
Purchase, cunning even in drink, threw 
himself back against ‘a wall; the soldier's 
sword’striking the pent-house, broke, and 
Purchase slipped among the crowd. 

Orrell, the quiet man, saw all this, and 
fearing a general engagement between the 
mob and the Guards, effected an honourable 
retreat down Drury-lane, halting at a tavern 
door to talk with a clergyman, till the Foot 
Guards came by. As they passed, Orrell 
called out to the captain: 

“ Captain, the mob is very strong—I 
wish you good success.” The crowd was 
then slowly dispersed by the foot and horse- 
men. 

Of the three scapegoats brought to trial, 
Dammarel, the waterman, was sentenced 
to death, but was pardoned; Willis, the 
footman, and Purchase, the drunken bailiff, 
were acquitted. 

Sacheverell’s sentence was really a vic- 
tory. Five meeting-houses had been burnt, 
the prosecution overthrew the Whig mi- 
nistry, and made the hot-headed doctor’s 
fortune. Crowds followed him to kiss his 
hand. He presented his counsel, Sir Simon 
Harcourt, with a silver-gilt basin, having a 
pompous Latin inscription upon it, sup- 
posed to be written by Atterbury. He was 
lodged in the Temple like a king, and 
afterwards made a triumphal progress 
through England, sowing sedition as he 
rode. The long dull sermon he preached 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, upon the ex- 
piration of his sentence, he sold for one 
hundred pounds, and the eager bookseller 
printed forty thousand copics. A month 
after the expiration of the first sentence, 
foolish Queen Anne gave the clerical de- 
magogue the fat rectory of St. Andrew’s, || 
Holborn. He wheedled in among the 
ministry, and provided for a needy brother, | 
and soon after a rich kinsman in Der- | 
byshire left the popular Tory hero a con- || 
siderable estate. In 1718, Sacheverell 
preached before the House of Commons, || 
and the sermon was formally printed. || 
Sacheverell seems to have been what | 
Sarah, that violent Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, called him, “an ignorant, impu- 
dent incendiary ; a man who was the scorn 
even of those who made use of him as a || 
tool.” Swift, indeed, confessed that the | 
Tories hated and despised this idol of a day. | 
Bishop Burnet says, “ Hewas a bold, insolent | 
man, with a very small measure of religion, 
virtue, learning, or good sense; but he re- | 
solved to force himself into popularity and | 
preferment by the most petulant railings at 
Dissenters and Low Churchmen in several 
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sermons and libels, written without either 
chasteness of style or liveliness of expres- 
sion.” Sacheverell was, in a word, a 
narrow - minded, strong-willed charlatan, 
trading on the discord of Queen Anne’s 
days. He was very ignorant! and a satirical 
writer of the day, supposed to be De Foe, 
mentions the following delicious blunder of 
his : 

“They concur like parallel lines meeting 
in one common centre.” Upon which a 
bitter epigrammatist of the day wrote: 


As Brother Creech hung in the sacred twine, 
So may it please this reverend wise divine _ 
To hang himself; ’twould make a parallel line. 


O how it would please our commen phanatics, 
To see High Church hanging in such mathematics. 

Swift, who stuck at nothing for his party, 
interceded for Sacheverell, whom he se- 
cretly despised. In a letter of Sacheverell 
to Swift, the former begs for an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his gratitude to that 
“eminent patriot,” Mr. Secretary St. John, 
for whom no one that wishes for the welfare 
of his Church or country can have too great 
a veneration. This “eminent patriot’ was 
Bolingbroke, Pope’s idol and friend. 

The burnt-out firework eventually died in 
1724, and by his will bequeathed to Bishop 
Atterbury, then in exile, and the supposed 
writer of the defence he made before the 
House of Lords, the sum of five hundred 
pounds. According to Swift, the unwise 
prosecution of Sacheverell was owing to 
the personal rage of Godolphin, whom 
Sacheverell, in his sermon, had indirectly 
sneered at as a Volpone, and was strongly 
against the advice of Lord Somers. 


THE CASE OF JOSIAH M 
CHAPTER I. 
Jostan Morse was highly esteemed by 
his friends and acquaintances ; but he was 
not, it must be conceded, a person of any 
great refinement or cultivation. He dropped 
his h’s lavishly; not so much dropping 
them, indeed, as flinging them down: as 
though they were trump cards certain to 


RSE. 


of broadcloth and white cravat may be so 
designated, his demise being hastened, it 
was generally understood, by over aval and 
exertion on the occasion of bottling and 
laying down a pipe of very superior port, 
the property of his employer. Old Anthony 
lived to drink perhaps more of the wine— 
it was very fruity and fall-bodied—than 
was quite good for him, and to do some- 
thing for the orphan child of his deceased 
servitor. Josiah, at a tender age, entered 
the office in Austin Friars, a small stipend 
being paid to him on the condition “ that 
he ran about, and madc himself useful.” 
His position was described as that of “ odd 
boy:”’ an unflattering appellation, but, under 
the circumstances, sufficiently appropriate. 
Very humble, indeed menial, duties were 
required of the youth. He was sometimes 
called upon to brush the clothes and polish 
the boots of members of the firm and the 
superior clerks; he summoned cabs, carried 
carpet-bags, ran errands, posted letters; 
he bore to the office luncheon trays from 
neighbouring restaurants; and if any gen- 
tleman in the service of the house, for the 
better carrying on of his labours, needed the 
refreshment of a half-pint of ale, Josiah 
was despatched to procure that measure of 
liquor from the nearest tavern. 

Necessarily the education of an “odd 
boy” can be but of a fitful kind. Still, 
Josiah was industrious, attentive, and very 
humble. He was grateful for instruction 
from any quarter. In addition to business 
habits, and a knowledge of the City, he 
soon acquired a fair measure of useful 
learning. He could write a neat hand, 
and spell correctly. He devoted much of 
his spare time to the study of arithmetic. 
He was gradually growing from an “ odd 
boy” to a junior clerk. 

This was quite as well for him. For 
during one ef those tornadoes which at in- 
tervals sweep through the City, and appal 
the money market, terrifying every one, 
toppling down very deep-founded edifices, 
carrying devastation and desolation hither 
and thither, the famous house of Piper, 
Peters, Peck, and Co. fell to picces. It 





win tricks, and he a vulgar and impetuous 
whist-player. 

He was of humble origin. His father, 
Jonathan Morse, occupied, during a long 
term of years, the position of butler in the 
household of old Mr. Anthony Piper (the 
head of the well-known firm of Piper, 
Peters, Peck, and Co., of Austin Friars, 
merchants), and had been much trusted and 
respected by that gentleman. Jonathan 


had not been quite safe for some time, 
people then discovered. Important beams, 
and joists, and supports had disappeared, 
no one knew exactly how or when. But 
there had been “a siuking” of the building, 
certainly. The old members of the firm 
had died off. There kad been considerable 
withdrawal of capital. It had been sup- 
posed that the house had “settled,” and 
remained secure, notwithstanding these 





had died in harness, if a butler’s sober suit 





disturbing influences. Nevertheless, it 
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went down upon very slight provocation. 
The young men who were now the repre- 
sentatives of the firm were very smart and 
clever; but it was aflirmed they had 
sought te make money ‘oo rapidly, had 
speculated indiscreetly, had gone at a high 
pressure speed with an unsafe boiler. The 
result should not have surprised any one. 

However, it greatly astonished Josiah 
Morse. He had believed implicitly in the 
firm. Its bankruptcy was inconceivable to 
him. The rising in the air and the soaring 
away like a balloon of the Bank of Eng- 
land, had seemed to him as reasonable a 
thing to expect as the collapse of Piper and 
Co. For some time amazement and mor- 
tification left him speechless, motionless. 
Then he bethought him that he must stir 
himself. His pockets were empty, and he 
had his own mouth, and other mouths be- 
sides, to fill. For he had married, and his 
wife was in the habit of presenting him with 
children in a way that, for liberality and 
frequency, was highly admirable, but consi- 
dered otherwise, decidedly inconvenient. 

He was for some time out of employ- 
ment. He found his accomplishments as a 
clerk quite a drug in the market. Care 
was on ’Change ; deep gloom oppressed the 
City. Speculation was paralysed; enter- 
prise was torpid, hocussed by despair. 
That things never had been so fiat was the 
unanimous opinion. But gradually the fog 
lifted. The voices of investors began to be 
heard like the notes of birds after a storm 
—timidly yet most musically. In time the 
City was itself again. Finance rose from 
its slumbers like a giant refreshed. Josiah 
Morse found himself engaged at a fair 
salary as clerk to a new company recently 
launched under most propitious auspices. 
He had met, quite by chance, in Change- 
alley, one of his old employers—young Mr. 
Adolphus Peck—looking as though bettered 
and brightened by the friction of misfor- 
tune undergone by his departed firm. He 
was glossy from top to toe; wore a flower 
in his button-hole, and carried the newest 
and slimmest of green silk umbrellas. He 
was the pink of City dandyism. He greeted 
the old servant of his house with the cheery 
affability which had always characterised 
him. He listened to the story of Josiah’s 
needs, and interspersed comments which, if 
flippant, were not unfriendly. He gave 
Josiah a cigar—a very good one—from one 
of the most costly and ornate of cases. 
Further, he promised Josiah a situation in 
a new company of which he (Mr. Adolphus 
Peck) was secretary. And he was as good 
as his word. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tae Stock Exchange “hath bubbles as 
the water has,” but that the Great Pata- 
gonian Railway Company was not of these, 
public opinion had quite decided. It was 
not to be regarded as a “ speculative con- 
cern,” but as “amoral certainty,” and in 
such wise well worthy of the attention of 
capitalists interested in permanent invest- 
ments. It was an undertaking, all agreed, 
in which it behoved people to become 
enduring proprietors. “Don’t bny to-day 
and sell to-morrow merely to profit by a 
chance rise in the market; but lodge all 
the money you can spare in the thing, rest 
quiet, receive your dividends, and be com- 
fortable for ever.” 
general advice on the subject. Interest at 
the rate of seven per cent per annum was 
guaranteed by the Imperial Government 
of Patagonia upon the paid-up capital of 
the company. Moreover, the shareholders 
were to participate largely in the profits 
that would indubitably accrue from the 
working of the railway. A certain pro- 
portion of the shares was reserved for 
allotment among the native investors. The 
railway was to be constructed on the broad- 
gauge principle, and the carriages were to 
be of unusual size, to accommodate the 
notoriously colossal physical proportions of 
the inhabitants of Patagonia. 

Josiah Morse’s joy was very great when 
he was enabled to go home to his wife and 
announce the fact of his engagement as 
clerk in the London office of the Great 
Patagonian Railway Company. He had 
been so long unemployed, and his new ap= 


So ran the tenour of | 











pointment promised so much. He bought | 


a cheap map, though he could ill afford 
the disbursement, in order that he might 
thoroughly acquaint himself with the 
situation of Patagonia relatively to the 
better known portions of the universe. 
He lived “ovér the water,”’ as he would 
sometimes vaguely indicate. In truth it 
was a long way over the water. You 


crossed London Bridge, and then branching | 


off to the left, proceeded some miles until 
you came to rather a wild and unpre- 
possessing-looking district, through which 
a slimy canal sluggishly serpentined. 


Here were rugged and barren market- | 


gardens; there gaunt carcases of small 
houses, of most cheap construction, which 
yet the builder, owing to pecuniary de- 
ficiencies, had not been able to complete ; 


muddy roads that led nowhere, and ended | 


suddenly in a morass of mortar; patches 
of waste land, half hemmed in by broken 
hoardings, devoted to the accumulation 
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of broken crockery, and the corpses of 
domestic animals, oyster- shells, cast - off 
shoes, and refuse of all kinds. These were 
the characteristics of the neighbourhood in 
which Mr. Morse resided. His house was 
of diminutive size: more like a nest of cup- 
boards than a collection of rooms. “ But 
it’s cheap and airy, and near tke Rye,” he 
would sometimes urge in its favour. The 
back windows looked on to the canal, and 
on that account it was generally necessary 
to keep them closed and covered by blinds. 
For the canal emitted at times most un- 
savoury odours; moreover, the bargemen 
who toiled upon its waves were prone to 
use the noisiest and naughtiest of language; 
while the dirty little boys, who resorted 
thither at all hours for bathing purposes, 
afforded a spectacle of unadorned nature 
upon which civilised eyes could not be ex- 


| pected to gaze otherwise than with re- 


probation and discomfort. Still Josiah 
was proud of his dwelling-place. “It’s 
’ealthy for the children; it’s more com- 
fortable than lodgings, and ever so much 
cheaper; besides which, it’s ourown. So 
long as we pays our rent we’re independent 
of any and everybody; and we’ve really a 
splendid gardin for Mrs. Hem”’ (for so he 


alluded to his wife), “to get through with 


her washing.” 

Mrs. Morse was one of those small, pale, 
flaccid-looking women, whose mission in 
the world would seem to be naught if not 
maternal. She had always, as it were, a 
large family in possession, and much wealth 
of the same kind in expectancy. So 
far as credit is due to such as increase 
its population, Mrs. Morse deserved well 
of her country. Other faculties she might 
lack, but in this respect the revolving years 
found her unfailing. She was ever to be 
seen with a child in her arms, pressing its 
tiny hands against her lips as though it 
was some curious kind of pipe she was 
smoking, the infant’s arm the stem, and 
the body the bowl. 

And Josiah was proud of his children, 
especially of their number. Upon their 
quality he was perhaps less entitled to 
plume himself. Robuster infants might any 
day be seen anywhere. But so large a family, 
so phenomenally near to each other in point 
of age, so liberally sprinkled with twins, 
could not ordinarily be encountered. As 
other and richer men vaunt concerning 
their collections of plate or pictures, so 
poor Josiah gloried in his congregation of 
children. If the announcement that so fre- 
quently greeted his ears of an addition to 
his household circle brought with it a mo- 





ment’s anxiety and foreboding, there soon 
followed a feeling of content and gratifica- 
tion of a most genuine kind. “ You can 
hardly set your foot down without tread- 
ing on a child,” he would sometimes say 
of his home, with the air of one describing 
a delightful and enviable state of things. 
Of course it was hard work for him to find 
food and raiment for so many. But he 
liked hard work. He had known nothing 
but hard work all his life. It suited him, 
was comfortable to him. His great griev- 
ance had been when he could not get work 
to do, when the panic in the City, and the 
collapse of Piper and Co., had deprived 
him of employment. That had been, in- 
deed, a trying time for him. His expenses 
went on, but his income had stopped. 
What are known as “ the two ends” could 
not any how be made tomeet. Tobesure, 
he had put by a little for a “rainy day,” 
but he had never counted upon the day 
being quite so rainy, or lasting quite so 
long. At one time it seemed to him that 
the clouds would never disperse, or the 
sun shine again upon him. He wonld re- 
turn from the City, after fatile efforts to 
obtain occupation, and glare at the murky 
waters of the canal at the back of his house 
with misanthropic, almost suicidal senti- 
ments. His children were a little too 
hungry to be asolace tohim. His wife was 
ill up-stairs, with yet another infant. His 
rent was unpaid. The baker had threat- 
ened; the butcher had bullied; the parish 
rates had been very unpleasant. There 
had been a menace of cutting off the water 
supply. Happily, just at this juncture 
young Mr. Peck had been met with. The 
tide turned. Josiah was as prosperous as 
he had ever been in his life. Indeed, he 
had never before been in reccipt of so large 
a salary. There seemed every prospect of 
things going on now very smoothly and 
happily in Pleasant-terrace, for so was en- 


titled, not too appropriately, the row of | 


houses in which Josiah Morse and his 
family resided. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


THERE was a great deal to be done at 
the office of the Great Patagonian Railway 
Company. Much issuing of circulars, ad- 
vertising, and distributing of prospectuses, 
with lists of the board of directors, esti- 
mates of probable profits, and particulars 
of the enterprise. Then came the receipt 
of numberless applications for shares, and 
an allotment of scrip certificates. For 
months Josiah Morse had his hands very 
full indeed. He was at work day and 
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night. He did not so much object to this, 
for he was paid for “over-time,” and was 
in such wise enabled to discharge the lia- 
bilities he had ineurred daring his period 
of forecd abstinence from toil. Still he 
found his new dutics very arduous. The 
sceretary did not spare the old servant of 
his disbanded firm. “I know I can rely 
upon you, Morse,” Mr. Peck would say ; 
“so I will leave you to attend to these 
matters. The other fellows are strangers 
to me; but you I know, and can trust. 
Be sure not to quit the office until this 
job’s disposed of.” Thereupon Josiah 
would find a severe burden of labour im- 
posed upon him, while Mr. Peck, in the 
glossiest of clothes, and a flower in his 
button-hole, would turn his back upon the 
City, and disport himself at the West End. 
He was of genial disposition, and fond of 
society. His affable presence and cheery 
conversational powers obtained for him ac- 


ceptance in all sorts of quarters. The City 
dandy was a highly popular man. Imper- 


tinent he might be, but still only in a good- 
natured way. Flippant perhaps, but not 
disagreeably so. He dressed well, and 
lived well. His “little dinners”’ at his club 
were really most admirable entertainments. 
And then -he was a person worth knowing, 
people said. He could possibly distribute 
slices of the good fortune which pertained 
to the Great Patagonian Railway Com- 
pany. ‘The shares were at a premium; an 
allotment at par was well worth having; 
was a certain bonus to the allottee. The 
reserve of shares for the native investors 
of Patagonia might bear a little diminution 
in this way. For, after all, it was not so 
very certain that any native investors 
really existed. The misadventures of the 
firm of Piper and Co. were now forgotten, 
or were «ttributed to the misconduct of 
the departed members of the house. At 
any rate, Mr. Adolphus Peck was acquitted 
of blame in the matter. A junior partner, 
how could he possibly prevent the seniors 
doing what they Lad done? That was the 
way in which the world now regarded the 
aflair. And of course it was nobody’s 
business at the West End to marvel or to 
chide because the secretary of the great 
company chose to Icave so large a share of 
his dutics to be discharged by his subor- 
dinate, Josiah Morse. What did the 
West End know of Josiah Morse, indeed ? 
Nothing whatever, it need scarcely be said. 
Still it was hard upon Josiah. He. re- 
joiced at the compliments paid him by one 
of his old and much-revcered employers, at 


the value set upon his services, at the con- 
fidence placed in his integrity ;, but he felt 
that his responsibilities were onerous in- 
deed. His labour was incessant. He had no 
respite. There was more and more work to 
be done. A numerous staff of clerks assisted 
him, but still the duties of supervision and 
instruction rested with him. The corre- 
spondence of the company was undertaken 
by Mr. Peck, and accomplished expedi- 
tiously, for the secretary was a neat and 
skilful writer of letters: but he required 
much preliminary cramming from Josiah, 
whohad not himself much epistolary faculty, 
who knew what should be said, but scarcely 
the most fitting way of saying it. Then 
came extraordinary meetings of share- 
holders; calls upon the shares; extension 
of the capital of the company; the issue 
of dividend warrants to the proprietors; 
the raising of funds by means of deben- 
tures, convertible and non-convertible into 
capital stock. It was enough to turn any 
man’s brain. At times Josiah hardly knew 
what he was saying or what he was 
doing. He was so overwhelmed with busi- 
ness. Then came contracts with manufac- 
turers of rolling stock, with coal and iron 
merchants, and various other traders; the 
publishing of specifications, the receipt and 
opening of sealed tenders, and multituii- 
nous transactions thence arising. Mean- 





time the register of shareholders was swell- 
ing to the proportions of a Post Office 
Directory. The board was mecting inces- 
santly, and for the better transaction of 
business was subdividing itself into special 
committees. Now and again auditors were 
overhauling and inspecting the books and 
accounts of the company. But the whole 
prodigious turmoil resulting from the 
originating and launching of the Great 
Patagonian Railway Company is not to be 
described, or even a notion of it conveyed, 
by any ordinary measure of narrative. 
Josiah Morse had prayed for work. It had 
come upon him with a vengeance. 

“ That ’orrid City !” Mrs. Morse was now 
frequently found to exclaim. A little un- 
reasonably, perhaps, for, but for the City, 
how would she and her many little ones 
have fared? But wives are apt thus 
thoughtlessly to contemn their husbands’ 
pursuits, forgetful that these have pecuniary 
results of an important kind. To despise 
the City is in many cases to despise income, 
wéll-being, life itself. Few can afford the 
luxury of such contempt. But poor Mrs. 
Morse simply meant to convey her regret 
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occupied and so long absent from her side. 
She saw very little of him now. He left 
home early and he returned late. He rarely 
beheld his children. He was so wearied 
when he came back from the City, that he 
wanted nothing so much as quiet, rest, and 
sleep; to be let alone in fact. And at that 
time his offspring had been all put to bed. 
His faithful partner had always ready for 
him something nice in the way of supper 
—something hot at any rate. She per- 
ceived with pain that his appetite was fail- 
ing him. Even his once dearly loved dish 


of tripe had no charms for him now. His 
digestive powers were disorganised. And 


his temper was no longer what it had been. 
He was growing morose, surly, and sulky. 
He was disinclined for converse of any kind 
upon any subject. Directly he came in he 
would kick off his boots, light his favourite 
clay pipe, mix himself a strong tumbler of 
gin-and-water—the spirit being curiously 
odorous of turpentine—fling himself upon 
the sofa, and then—he hadn’t a word for 
any one. He objected to being addressed 
even by his wife, the mother of his chil- 
dren. Many, hours of his Sunday even— 
once how fondly looked forward to as a day 
of rest and relaxation !—he was now com- 
pelled to devote to arrears of work brought 
home from the office of the great company. 
He abandoned his chapel. He was actually 
rude to his once favourite minister when 
he happened to look in quite by chance for 
a friendly cup of tea and a muffin in the 
evening—he had been made welcome on 
previous occasions, after the achievement 
of his labours of the seventh day—and then 
—it was very painful to Mrs. Morse— 
Josiah had spoken with undue severity to 
the children. It was even alleged of him 
—but one is loth to credit it—that in a 
moment of angry forgetfulness, he had 
positively slapped, and passionately, certain 
of the twins. It was clear that things were 
now hardly as they should be in Pleasant- 
terrace. 

All debts had been paid, and there was 
money to spare. A new carpet had been 
purchased for the front sitting-room, 
and the elder children of the female sex 
were receiving lessons in French and music 
at a day school in the neighbourhood. 
Mrs. Morse had been treated with a silk 
dress of the substantial texture almost of 
the crackling of pork, and a bonnet that 
was quite a Jower-show in itself. Still 
her heart was heavy within her silken 
bodice, and her head was uneasy for all its 
floral glories. Her Josiah was a changed 





man. If she ventured a complaint, how- 
ever timidly and mildly expressed, he 
answered her harshly, or thrust money 
into her hands abruptly. He had not been 
wont to treat her so. She prized moncy, 
of course. She was a sensible woman, and 
a mother; she knew the cost of things, 
and the needs of a large family ; but still 
she loved her husband, and set store upon 
his affection. What had come to him ? 

He was aman of small stature, rather 
feeble frame, and colourless complexion. 
He dressed simply, in dark-coloured clothes, 
wearing a black satin stock, with a visible 
buckle on the nape of his neck, and a hat 
tilted backward, as though not sufficiently 
capacious to contain his forehead. He was 
bald, with just a fringe of dry, tawny, un- 
tidy hair decking his occiput, and a cres- 
cent of pallid, fluffy whisker on cither 
cheek-bone. He was myoptic, and always 
wore spectacles. It may be gathered that 
there was nothing very impressive or pic- 
turesque about his presence. 

He had returned home onenight later,and 
apparently more jaded and exhausted, than 
usual. His facial expression betrayed loss 
of temper, and his actions were remarkable 
for their abruptness and impetuosity. Mrs. 
Morse observed with pain that his hands 
were very tremulous, and that the bottle 
and the tumbler clattered strangely to- 
gether, as he prepared for himself his 
nightly drink. The turpentine odour was 
very strong in the room. He had some 
difficulty in lighting his pipe, but with a 
needless explosion of anger, he declined 
assistance in that operation. His voice was 
husky, and flat in tone. What had come 
to him? Mrs. Morse again asked herself. 
Was he sober? She winced at the thought 
of the inquiry. 

She ventured tenderly to place her cool, 
thin hand upon his forehead as he reclined 
on the sofa, apparently in a state of savage 
torpor. How his forehead burned! 

“T don’t think I’d drink any more to- 
night, Josh, dear,” she said, and very 
timidly she tried to remove his tumbler. 
He was very angry. 

“Let me be, can’t you?” he cried. 
“Can’t I even have a moment’s peace in 
my own house? ‘There, that’s what you 
want, I suppose.” He flung upon the table 
a handful of sovereigns; some of them fell, 
his action was so vehement, and rolled 
about the floor. “There’s plenty more 


where they come from,” he said, with a 
wild and acrid laugh, as his wife stooped 
to search for the fallen coins; “and now 
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go to bed.” Presently she left him. She 
had rarely before been so frightened or so 
distressed. 

She could not sleep. Was it safe to 
leave him? she asked. Was there no 
danger that he might set the house on fire? 
Not that he was intoxicated; she could 
not, would not, think that. “He had his 
senses about him,” as she expressed it. 
And yet his aspect and manner were cer- 
tainly very strange. Long hours she 
waited in great perturbation of mind for 
him to come up-stairs. Her only solace 
meanwhile had been to stoop now and 
then, and gently kiss the soft cheek of her 
last baby, asleep in its cradle close to the 
bedside. At length she heard his ap- 
proach. His footsteps were uneven and 
very heavy. The banisters creaked 
noisily, as he clutched them, and pulled 
himself up with their aid. 

The light was very dim in the bedroom. 
Still she could sce that Josiah’s face was 
of a ghastly pallor. She half-closed her 
eyes, simulating sleep. But her ears were 
alert to the sound of his every movement. 

“Hemmer!” he said—for so he always 
called her, but she had been christened 
Emma—* are you awake ?”” His voice was 
not wrathful now, but weak and faint as 
from alarm. 

“ What is it, Josh dear ?” she asked. 

“ Send for a policeman.” 

“A policeman, Josh P” 

“Send for a policeman, I say.” 

“Is it thieves ?”” and at the thought she 
took her child from its cradle, and pressed 
it to her bosom. It was to her the most 
precious thing in the house, and impul- 
sively she thought that the thieves, if 
thieves were indeed at work in Pleasant- 
terrace, would be of a like opinion. She 
did not, of course, know much about the 
sentiments of burglars on such subjects. 

“Yus, it’s thieves,” said Josh, with a 
feeble, husky laugh. “But not as you 
mean. I’m a thief. Fetch a policeman. 
Let me give myself up. I’m a thief, I say. 
. I want to get it off my mind. I want all 
the world to know it. Do you hear? I 
say I’m a thief.” 

“You, Josh dear ?” 

““Me! I’ve robbed the company. I’ve 
been robbing ’em these months past. Those 
sovereigns I gave you down-stairs—well— 





justice have me. Let me be handcutfed— 
locked up—sent tothe hulks. I deserve it 
all. I make no defence. I plead guilty to 
the charge. I haven't a word to say for 
riyself. I’m a scoundrel out and ont. I 
can’t make out why I done it. Still I done 
it, and the law must take me. I must 
stand in the dock and hear my sentence. 
It’s ruin of course, but that can’t be helped 
now. I ought to have thought of it before. 
Yes, it’s ruin. There isn’t a doubt about 
that.” He was strangely excited. 

“ But the children, Josh !” she pleaded 
in agonised tones. True woman and 
mother, they stood first in her thoughts. 
“The children, Josh!’? Her voice was in- 
describably touching. He burst into tears. 

“Poor things!” he cried. “I’ve ruined 
the lot of ’em. They’re a thief’s children 
all, even to the baby in your arms, Hem- 
mer! They’ll be pointed at in the streets, 
and called after as they go to school. They 
mustn’t go any more. Poor things! get- 
ting on so nice too, and me so proud of 
them. But it’s all over now. It’s ruin, 
beggary ; and it’s me that’s done it.” 

“Oh, Josh !” ' 

“Fetch a policeman!” he cried again. 
And then he fell down heavily. He had 
fainted. 

She replaced the baby in its cradle—it 
was very good—it did not cry, did not 
even wake—and was at his side in a mo- 
ment plying restoratives. In afew minutes 
he was conscious, or semi-conscious, again. 
He stared vacantly about, muttered unin- 
telligibly, and then closing his eyes, sank 
into a troubled, painful sleep. He was 
lying on the floor just as he had fallen, with 
his weary, burning head supported by her 
arm. She feared to move lest she should 
disturb him. So, cold and numbed, and 
intensely miserable, she retained for some 
hours the same cramped attitude. Her 
tearful eyes turning now to the helpless 
baby in the cradle, now to her suffering 
husband. Poor woman! 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
FFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, & SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
















NDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power 
f the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
ert what we eat and drink into healthy 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 
hole system. It is caused by everything 
hich weakens the system in general, or the 
tomach in particular. From it proceed 
eatly all the diseases to which we are 
iable ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
ways keep the stomach right we should 
y die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
rodtices a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
ions ; amongst the most prominent of its 
iserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
ate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
nstant craving for drink, a distension or 
ling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
ney, heartburn, pain in thestomach, acidity, 
inpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
38s, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 

es of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
mplete disrelish for food, but still the 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
ated period of meals personsso afilicted can 
at heartily, although without much gratifi- 
ation ; along trainof nervous symptoms are 
lso frequent attendants, general debility, 
reat languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
on. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
tently become irritable and desponding, 
d great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
nance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
oly, and dejected, under great appre- 
ion of some imaginary danger, will start 
any unexpected noise or occurrence, aud 
ome so agitated that they require some 
¢ tocalm and collect themselves ; yet for 



















all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agree- 
able change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed 
by frightful dreams and startings, and afford- 
ing little or no refreshment ; occasionaily 
there is much moaning, withasenseof weight 
and oppression upon thechest, nightmare, &c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jnii- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems—nothing can 
more speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object than Norton's Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, impartingau 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
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takes to dissolve a small pattef-the flowers 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quafter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluable portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious ; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered,and known only tothe proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided, Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 








Most VAIAAHIC of all Tonic Meprernrs. Py 
tlie word ténic is meant a medicine which 
gives strength to the stomach sufficient t 
digest in proper quantities all whclesom 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the buman body, or, in 





other words, ‘invigorates’ the nervous ani 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmnes 
of the whole tissue of the body, which » 
quickly followsthe use of Norton's Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in rm 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time cr 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in- 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con. 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con. 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic pria. 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion ; as such, their 
general use is strongly recommended asa 
preventative during the prevalence of malig. 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, aad 
to persons attending cick rooms they areit 
valuable, as in no oneinstance have theyerg, 
failed in preventing the taking of illnes, 
even under the most trying circumstance 
As Norton’s Camomile Pills are putt 
cularly recommended for all stomach com 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably beer 
pected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though afterall that hasbee 
written upon thesubject, after the publicatio 
of volume upon volume, after the count 
has, as it were, been inundated with pmo 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say m 
did we not feel it our duty to make iM 
humble endeavour of inducing the publi 
to regard them not, but to adopt that co 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, @ 
by common sense. ‘[‘hose persons who stud 
the wholesomes, and are governed byt 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniform 
both unhealthy in body and weak in min 
There can be no doubt that the palate is di 
signed to inform us what is proper fort 
stomach, and of course that must best! 
struct us what food to take and what { 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothi 
can be more clear than that those articl 
which are agreeable to the taste wer 
nature intended for our food and sustenan 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of nat! 
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production: if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
use ; they will only injuré-by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever.the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess; keeping im mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach ; and,that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in mastieating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getable, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they ‘are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess.the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. “A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intend- 
ed for it. By its use yqu will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
cious, ever so enticing, a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
30 often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Vorton’s 
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Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of mox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one aeal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
immediately be sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MELE PILLS. And let it be observert that 
the longer this medicius is taken the less it 
will be wanted, and it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pitts should beimmediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with- the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE, 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualitiesare neitherimpaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price, 13}d.and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or PiLis equa! 
to fourteen. ounces of CamomiLe Flowers. 





a 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. . 


Bo particular to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and 


a 


do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, 
and preserving the Sxiy, and giving it a blooming and charming 
appearance. It will completely remove ‘T'an, Sunburn, Redness, 
&e., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin 
soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a 
short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d, by all Medicine Vendors 

and Perfumers. 


STEEDMAN'S 
SOOTHING POW DE RS: 


; FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 
Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of 
the world and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 
Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, some 
of which, in outward appearance, so -closely resemble the Original 
as easily to deceive even careful observers. The Proprietor there- 
fore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution agains 
the purchase of such imitations. 





All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe 
that the words ‘“Joun Sreepman, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, 
in White Letters on a Red Ground, without which 
none are genuine. The true STEEDMAN is spelt with two LL. 


Prepared only at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 
1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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FOUNDED 1815. 


Scottish Wrdows’ Fund 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Its Accumulated Fund exceeds 


£5,150,000, 


Being the LARGEST ASSURANCE FUND belonging to 
any Life Office, either Mutual or Proprietary. 








The New Business, 
which is steadily increasing, shows a remarkable advance 
in the year 1870. 
DURING THAT YEAR 


There were issued . : ; 1701 Policies. 
For Assurances amounting to . £965,727 
A sum greater than that effected in the previous year by 
£233,350. 


This result is the more significant, in as much as the 
Public have lately been furnished with new information 
regarding the condition and prospects of Assurance Offices 
generally. 

Careful Selection of Lives 


continues to be maintained by the Directors. In 1870 
they declined 324 Proposals for sums amounting to 
£ 300,500. 























UNDER THE BONUS SYSTEM OF 


The Scottish Widows’ Fund 


The share of Profit increases in a compound ratio, and gives large 
additions on old Policies. It is therelore highly advantageous in its 
results to good Lives. 





EXAMPLES UNDER POoLicies OF £1000 IN 1871. 























+ = Amount Payable. Pelee Amount Payable. Paley Amount Payable. 
1817 | £2671 18 11 1841 | £1596 o 4 1857 |£1195 13 3 
1820 2260 11 6 1842 1565 Ir 5§ 1858 1175 19 4 
1825 2111 4 8 1846 1443 2 7 1859 1156 6 Oo 
1828 2021 17 6 1848 1394 17 6 1860 1136 13 8 
1832 1901 3 I 1850 1346 16 7 1862 Il1l0 9 3 
1835 1796 © 10 1852 1298 18 9 1864 1084 3 6 
1839 1657 0 2 1855 1235 4 10 1865 1o71 1 8 











In the year 1870 


The Bonuses actually paid amounted to £150,339, being an average of 
£47 :12:1 for every £100 originally assured. ‘the Total Claims paid 
during the year were £481,689. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY 


ever since it was founded has been eminently satisfactory. While some 
Offices have attained their present magnitude by numerous amalgamations, 
this single Institution, which never undertook any such Transfer of Risks, 
now transacts a larger Business within the United Kingdom than any 


other Office. 
Since 1815 
POLICIES have been issued for TWENTY MILLIONS. 





SURRENDER VALUE. 


The following Table contains the Surrender Values of Policies of £1000, 
and Vested Additions as at the last Division of Profit on 31st Dec. 1866. 





Bese Policy “a ~y “— - icy Policy Policy — Aan a 


7 5 10) 30 40 > 
Entry. Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old. Entry. 


20 £52 | £116 |g£ror | £283 | £528 | £872 | £1419 20 
58 
5 



































25 126 212 309 597 943 1520 25 
30 62 141 232 347 671 1029 1590 30 
35 73 157 265 403 731 1110 ove 35 
40 78 180 312 462 805 1164 eco 40 
45 96 223 366 508 875 nA ove 45 
50 123 262 400 566 918 ee eee 50 
55 140 276 44! 613 ose éce 55 





These values are unusually liberal. It is one of the peculiar features of the Society’s 
practice to allow value even for Policies on which only one Premium has been paid. 
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ACCOUNTS. 


In compliance with the requirements of the Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 61, the Revenue Accounts for the year, and 
the Balance-Sheet showing the Funds and Property of the Society at its 
close, are now given in the Forms prescribed, verified and docqueted by 





the Auditor. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT for the Year ending 31sT DECEMBER 1870. 





1870. 1870. 

Jan. 1. Amount of Funds at the beginning of the | Dec. 31. Claims under Policies £482,430 5§ 11 
year - 44,857,145 12 8 Surrenders s 17,379 10 9 
Dec. 31. Premiums (less £1638 19s. Annuities 7,842 14 7 
2d., paid in respect of Commission 9,826 10 10 
Re-assurances . 424,179 12 11 Expenses of Management 33,663 9 7 

Consideration for Annui- Amount of Funds at the 

ties granted ‘ 6,986 7 1 end of the year as per 
Interest. . . 209,920 7 II Second Schedule 4,947,089 8 11 
£5,498,232 © 7 45,498,232 _© 7 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


BALANCE-SHEET on 


31st DecemBER 1870, 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Assurance Fund » £487 7450 Ir o enenges on Property within the United King- 
Annuity Fund 69,638 17 11 3,228,707 4 6 
eS x. = of the United Kingdom (not 
Total Funds as per first Schedule. 4,947,089 8 11/ sanctioned by Society’s Laws) an) 
Claims admitted but not paid, in- Loans on the aoe own Poli- ‘ 
cluding Surrender Values of dis- I ws E . ° 495,502 f 
continued Policies not yet paid a EST MENTS— “a P 6 
(£2796 : 15: 11), and Annuities + nese em nnuities . 9,335 16 to 
past due (£310:8:4) . : 195,765 14 6 — a e ye . ht 420,000 © © 
Commission due and not yet paid. 4166 1 5 — son” Dehli ee 
. , 
Expenses due and not yet paid . 4856 o 1 Leeds, and Belfast . ss9.389 3 4 
Loans on Security of Parish, 
| and other Statutory 
ates e ° 366,970 17 2 
Do. Annuities and Reversions ‘ 144,201 14 10 
Loans upon Personal Security 
(Laws of Society prohibit these) °° oO 
Office Furniture. 1,591 7 9 
Agents’ Balances (since. accounted 
for) . 118,238 3 0 
Outstanding Premiums. (less Pre- 
a * Re-assurances £613, _ 
1S. 4 ° ° ° ° 23, 5 <4 
Do. Interest— 
Past due, and unpaid at date . 180 5 7 
Accrued to date but not yet 
payable . 49,343 8 7 
Cash in hand and on current 
Account . . . ° e 134,659 13 11 
45,151,877 4 11 45,151,877 _4 11 





Edinburgh, 224 May 1871.—I1 hereby certify that the foregoing Revenue Account contains a correct 
summary of the Receipts and Payments during the year 1870, and that the Balance-Sheet exhibits a true 
Statement of the Society’s Affairs at 31st December last. JAMES HALDANE, Axditor. 

It has always been the practice of the Society to publish a Balance- 
Sheet similar in form to that now, by Act of Parliament, made obligatory 
on all Assurance Companies. 




















LEADING FEATURES OF 


The Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


1. Its Mutual System.—The entire profits being divisible, without any 
deduction, among the policyholders. 


2. Valuation on the most approved principles, securing ample reserves 
against Liability and full Bonus-yielding power at future divisions. 


8. Stability afforded by the extent of its Business and the magnitude of 
its Accumulated Fund. 


4. Liberal Surrender Values. 


5. Unreserved disclosure of the state of its affairs. 


GENERAL RESULTS. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds . ; . £5,150,000 
Annual Revenue exceeds. : R ‘ 630,000 
Policies Issued since 1815 . ‘ . 20,500,000 
Bonus Additions declared thereon . 4,300,000 
Existing Sums Assured ‘ , . 15,000,000 
Claims Paid . ‘ ‘ , ; . 7,000,000 


The Directors suggest that parties desirous to obtain Life Policies 
which will afford the largest advantage to the Holders should, in Select- 
ing an Office, consider the above facts, and specially observe how very 
strikingly Perfect Security and Large Profits are combined in the 
Society’s System. 


Full Information 


on all points will be found in a Small Book Prospectus, which may be 
had on application at any of the Society’s Offices or Agencies, 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


London, 28 CoRNHILL. Belfast, 2 H1GH STREET. 

Dublin, 9 Lower SACKVILLE STREET. | Leeds, 21 PARK Row. 

Glasgow, 114 WEST GEORGE STREET. | Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Manchester, 39 Cross ST., KING ST. Birmingham, 29 BENNETT’s HILL. 


Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. Norwich, 48 St. Gites’ CHURCH PLAIN, 
Heap Orricz, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
Sr. An E 
eS J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
THE TERMS of this InstITUTION are specially adapted to the case of 
Family Settlements, where it is important to secure a competent 
provision of definite amount from the first, at the smallest present outlay. 
It is the only Office in which the advantages of Mutual Assurance 
can be obtained in combination with Moderate Premiums. 

Instead of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and 
afterwards returning the excess, or a portion of it, in the shape of 
periodical Bonuses, it gives, from the first, as large an assurance as the 
Premiums will with perfect safety bear, reserving the Whole Surplus for 
those Members who have lived long enough to secure the common Fund 








from loss on account of their individual assurances, 


A Policy for £1200 to £1250 (with Profits) may thus, at most ages, be had for the Pre- 
mium elsewhere charged to assure £1000 only ; while the effect of reserving the 
Surplus (instead of sharing it with all indiscriminately) has been, that Policies 
originally for £1000, which have shared at three Investigations, have already been 
increased to £1400, £1600, and even to £1800. 


TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 


THE Terms are also peculiarly suited to the case of many who have con- 
nected themselves with unsound or doubtful Companies, and who are now 
making inquiries with the view of transferring their provisions to an Office 
of undoubted stability. 

The transfer to other Offices would, in almost every instance, entail loss, 
whereas the change may, in many cases, be made to this Institution with 
advantage, even on the score of outlay. The Premium usually charged, say 
at age 30, for £1000 is about £25; the Premium here charged for age 37 
is only £24: 16:8. So that one who had assured with such an Office seven 
years before would not (assuming the continuance of health) be subjected to 
any increase in his yearly payments, while he ought to receive a sum from 
the other office for surrender of the existing Policy. 


The Accumulated Funds now exceed £1,800,000. 


On this point reference is made to the “Notes on the Position of the 
Institution,” which will be found reprinted on the fourth page. 
Copies of last Revort, with forms of proposal and all needful information, may be had on 
application at the Offices or Agencies, 


Epinsurcu, September 1871. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





London Office: 18 King William Street, E.C. 














Scottish Provident Institution. 


NEW BUSINESS OF 1870. 


Tue Directors’ REporr to the Thirty-third Annual General Meeting shows 
that, notwithstanding the marked falling off in the amount of Assurances last year 
in offices generally, the business of this Society maintained its usual progressive 
advance. The New Assurances completed were 1163, for £612,025, with Yearly 
Premiums of £19,481 ; and £1283 by single payment. The following Table shows 
the BiennraL Progress of the Iysrirution in the last eight years. 








In Years. | New Policies. Amount Assured. Accumulated Funds at 
End of Period. 
1863-4 1842 £948,949 £1,023,487 
1865-6 2086 1,013,474 1,245,372 
1867-8 2465 1,162,701 1,499,015 
1869-70 2373 1,193,060 1,765,251 














The Funds having thus for some time increased at the rate of £130,000 a-year. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


Tae Drrecrors invite attention to the advantageous character (viewed as an invest- 

ment) of LIFE ASSURANCE by a SINGLE PAYMENT, and to the favourable 

terms on which this can be effected in this Institution. A Table of the Premiums, 
by Single Payment, for £100 at death, will be found on page 3, from which it will 
be seen that— 

For a sum of £500, paid by a person of 35, a policy of £1277 may be obtained, payable to 
his family or executors at his death, however soon that may happen, with—in this 
Society—additions from the Profits on the very favourable principle of its constitution. 

So long as he lives, he has nearly as much command of the money paid as if he had 
deposited it in a bank. He can either surrender his policy, or he can at any time 
borrow, on its security alone, without expense, and at a moderate rate of interest, a 
sum at first nearly equal to his payment, and increasing with the value of his assurance 
—continuing, be it observed, to rank in the division of profits according to the full 
amount of the policy. 

At age 40, a policy for £1000 may be thus secured for a payment of £431:8:4. 


A COMPARISON wits THE RATES OF OTHER OFFICES WILL SHOW HOW MUCH 
MORE FAVOURABLE ARE THE ABOVE RATES THAN THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


THE Directors invite the attention of the Commercial Community to the bene- 
ficial uses to which Life Assurance may be applied, as a means of preventing the 
ditficulties or inconvenience to which Mercantile Firms are frequently subjected by 
the withdrawal of Capital consequent on the death of one of the Partners. 

The following illustrates this, and the rates may be had for other ages :— 

Two Persons aged 30 and 35 may by an Annual Payment of £36 :13 : 4, while both are 
alive, secure a Capital Sum of £1000 (with Profits) at death of either—payable to the sur- 
vivor, or the general Capital of their Firm, as may be previously arranged. 

This system, it will be seen, is also applicable to the case of Assurances on the joint 
lives of HusBanp and WIFE. 





Manchester Office: Somerset Buildings, 19 Brazennose Street. 
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Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 









































Age Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED 70 ! Age 
next Premium pay- Single i} next 
Birth- able during Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. | Birth- 
day. Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. i] day. 
21 | 4116 8 | £210 6 | £3 411 £510 0 £33 041 =| 21 
22 116 9 211 0 3 5 9 511 0 83 510 22 
23 117 2 211 6 $8 6 5 512 1 33 11 2 23 
24 117 7 212 1 3-611 513 1 33.16 5 || 24 
25 118 0 212 6 37 3 514 0 34 2 0 2 
26 118 6 213 0 3 710 5 1411 $4 8 2 | 26 
27 119 2 213 6 387 515 11 3416 1 || 27 
28 119 11 214 1 3 9 5 517 1 35 4 9 || 28 
29 20 8 214 8 310 3 518 6 3514 1 || 29 
*30 216 215 4 311 2 6 01 36 4 0 || *380 
31 22 6 216 2 312 1 6 110 3614 6 31 
32 235 | 2171)] 38132 |63 8 37 5 | 32 
33 246 218 0 314 4 6 5 8 3717 2 || 33 
34 257 219 0 315 7 6 7 9 38 7 « 34 
35 2 610 3 0 2 316 11 610 0 39 2 9 35 
36 28 2 ee 318 4 612 5 89 16 11 36 
37 29 8 32 9 319 11 615 0 4012 4 || 37 
38 || 211 3 3492 417 617 9 41.8 7 || 38 | 
39 || 21211 8 5 9 43 4 707 42 5 4 39 | 
140 | 2149/3765 {4 52 737 43 210 || 740 | 
41 21 8}|3921]1472!768 44011 || 41 | 
42 218 8 oa 49 8 7 911 4419 9 || 42 
43 3 011 Sa 2 411 5 us 4519 3 || 43 
44 S23 315 8 413 10 716 9 4619 7 || 44 
45 35 9 317 6 416 4 8 07 48 0 8 45 
46 38 8 5 40 0 419 1 8 4 6 49 2 8 46 
47 311 5 42 8 SS 8 8 8 50 5 8 || 47 
48 $14 8 45 8 5 5 4 813 2 5197 48 
49 318 1 48 9 5 8 9 817 11 5214 1 | 49 
50 417 412 1 512 4 9 210 5319 8 50 
51 || 4 5 6 415 5 516 1 9 711 55 4 5 51 
52 | 49 5& 4 18 10 5 19 11 913 1 56 9 0 52 
53 413 5 5 2 5 6 311 918 8 571211 || 53 
54 417 8 5 6 3 6 8 0 |10 8 5 5817 2 || 54 
55 5 111 510 2 612 1 10 8 6 60 0 8 55 
| 56 Rt. 614 9 1013 7 61 3 8 || 56 
57 = 2 a 618 8 1018 8 62 6 5 || 57 
6 | 5159] .... 729] 11 310 63 9 4 | 58 
59 Ss | SS eee ‘es 11 9 0 641211 || 59 
60 ee 2 ee 712 0 1114 8 6516 9 || 60 




















(These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates.) 

* ExampLe,—A person aged 30 may secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: lds. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure a policy for £800 ouly, 
instead of £1000. 

OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27:13:4 

t At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33 :14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require during the whole term of life. 














Glasgow Office: 67 St. Vincent Street. 

















THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


INSTITUTED .IN 1837. 


_—-. ——______- 


NOTES ON THE POSITION oF THE INSTITUTION AS SHOWN ON THE 


‘Life Insurance Chart 1871. 


HE CHART* is in the comparative fulness of its details a result of the 
recent discussions, in the press and legislature, on the stability of the British 
Offices ; and contains an amount of information previously unattainable, 
compiled from official statements published by the Offices themselves. 

It gives details more or less full of the yearly Progress and Financial 
Position of 87 different Life Offices—of which 14 were established prior to 
1820,—17 between 1820 and 1830,—19 (including the ScorTisH PROVIDENT) 
between 1830 and 1840,—and 37 since the last-mentioned year. 

Of the whole 87, the ScorrisH PROVIDENT is 46th in point of age. 


IN AMOUNT OF NEW BUSINESS in the last year, the ScorrisH 
PROVIDENT stands 8th; but in a more exact or discriminating comparison, 
its position is higher. For, of the seven which exceed it in new business, 
most are amalgamated Offices, some of them composed of no less than 10 
or 12 different Offices, with their accumulated agencies and machinery. 
Some, again, have numerous foreign branches, and draw a large propor- 
tion of their business from abroad. 

IN AGGREGATE OF ASSURANCES, it will be seen the Scorrisu 
PROVIDENT is ahead of most, even of the older, Offices. Upwards of 
15,000 Policies are now in force ;—thus affording an unusually large and 
safe basis for the Society’s operations. 

IN ACCUMULATED FUNDS, the ScoTTisH PROVIDENT occupies a yet 
higher relative position. Two elements mainly affect such a comparison— 
the rate of the Premiums charged, and the age, or number of years during 
which the Income has been accumulated. Though a half of the Offices 
in the list are older, and though all of them have higher rates of 
Premium, yet it stands 18th in amount of Funds. No office of later 
establishment has so large a Fund. The age of the Offices which exceed 
it averages 60 years. The Funds now exceed £1,750,000. 

FROM similar statistics published in the “ Insurance Register,” as for the year 
1864, it appears the ScoTTISH PROVIDENT then occupied the 24th place in 
regard to accumulated Life Funds. By comparing the amounts then and 
at the present time, it is found that (omitting two Offices which have 
been increased largely by amalgamation) only one Office shows as large an 
increase as the ScorrisH ProvipENt INSTITUTION ; while, in no single 
Office, has there been so large a proportionate increase. 








ScorrisH ProvipENT INsTITUTION, EDINBURGH, 
2d January 1871. 


* Compiled by William White, Esq., F.S.S. (Luytons, Fleet Street.) 











Dublin Office: 16 College Green. 
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GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of Prostration and EmaciaTIon the restorative powers of 
DR. DE JoNGH’s LiGHt-BrRown Cop Liver Ort have been remarkably mani- 
fested, its. peculiar tenic and nutritive properties having entirely restored 
health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


ROWLAND DALTON, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., District Medical Officer 


at Bury St. Edmund’s, observes :— 

“*€In giving my opinion of Dr. DE JoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects 
of DR. DE JONGH’s Oil are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down 
state of health and strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I 
never recommend any other sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and 
it has certainly been the only means of saving my life on two occasions ; and even now, 
when I feel ‘ out of condition,’ I take it, and like it, unmixed with anything, as being the 
most agrteable way. I could wish that DR. DE Joncw’ s Oil would come into general 
use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


BENJAMIN CLARKE, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., author of “ Notes 


and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses,” remarks :— 

** After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, for 
debility brought on by over-exertion, I tried, merely as a last resort, DR. DE JONGH’s 
Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my 
restoration to lrealth. In their sensible properties and chemical constituents, the Pale Oil 
and DR. DE JONGH’s Light-Brown Oil are distinct medicines ; and, from my observation 
of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have seen many patients die both 
in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the prime 
of life, who, in all probability, would have been cured, if the medical properties of DR. DE 
Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 








EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Dr. LETHEBY, 

Medical Officer io the Poor Law Board of Great Medical Officer of Health to the C ity of London, 
Britain. “In all cases I have found Dr. bE Joncn’s Cod 
*“ We think it a great advantage that there is one Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally ad- among which the presence of cholaic compounds, 
mitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil sup- and of iodine in a state of organic combination, are 

plied by Dr. pE Joncu.” | the most remarkable.’ 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Dr. BARLOW, F.R.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 

**T deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. vE | “I have frequently recommended persons con- 
JonGu’s guarantee to be preferable to any other | sulting me to make use of Dr. pF JonGn’s Cod 


Liver Oil. I have been well satisfied with its 


kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy. 
effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 











Author of the ‘* Spas of Germany.” Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 

“Dr. ve Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil Physician to the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum. 
produces the desired effect in a shorter time than “Dr. p& JonGcu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
other kinds, and it does not cause the nausea and | has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
indigestion too often consequent on the administra- assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
tion of the Pale Oil.” oils,” 

—-- Dr. LAWRANCE, 
ome oo CANTON, Esgq., F.R.C.S., Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. 


con to Charing Cross Hospital. **I invariably prescribe Dr. pe Joncn’s Cod 
a find R. DE JoNGH’s Cod Liver Oil to be | Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured 


much more efficacious than other varicties of the | that I am recommending a genuine article, ane not 
same medicine which I have also employed with a a manufactured compound in which the efficacy 
view to test their relative superiority.” of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s- 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE. GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDOY, W.C. 


CAUTION.— Beware of mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worth!ess preparations. 








Printers: Joseph Causton & Sons, London. 























AE PE JONGCHs * "S <. 


— OF F THE ORDER OF BEOP “BEOPOLD OF BEI BELGIUM ) » 
SRT Brown Cop LIVER © 


THE distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. DE JonGH’s O11. 
so much celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of 
the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active and unscrupulous 
opposition of many interested dealers, an unprecedented amount of public 
patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

I.—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and 
guaranteed. 

II.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic 
experience has found to be the most effective in the operation of the 
remedy. 

III.—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and im- 
proves the functions of digestion and ‘assimilation. 

V.—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to 
be immeasurably greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI.—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely 
more economical than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


























CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-BRowN Cop LIVER 
O1t in Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. 
Administered in time, and steadily persevered in, it has not only the power 
of subduing all disposition to Phthisis but of arresting the development of 
tubercles ; or, when the disease has advanced to the developed form, it has 
accomplished, in numerous instances, a complete cure. No remedy so 
rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, 
stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable in‘ ::<nce on the local 
malady. 


Dr. NEDLEY, Physician to the Lora-Lieut. of Ireland, observes :— 


“Of all the preparations of that valuable remedial agent, Cod Liver Oil, the most 
uniformly pure, the most palatable, and the most easily retained by the stomach, is 
Dr. DE JONGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed DR. DE JONGH’s Cod 
Liver Oil in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial results, and I can 
confidently recommend it, as the most efficacious kind.” 


Dr. WAUDBY, late: Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, remarks :— 


**T can take Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with -as little 
inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, 
it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and 
so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe DR. DE JONGH’s Oil to be the most 
valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 

[For further select Medical Opinions see other side. 


























NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE 
For Ti¢-Doloreux, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Tooth-Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, & all Nerve Pains. 





1 Mr. Epegar, Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lewes, writes to Sir James 
Matheson, Nov. 24, 1869: 
“ Mrs. Edgar cannot express her thanks to Lady Matheson for sending 
the Neuraline. It proved the most successful lotion she has ever applied. 
The relief experienced is almost instantaneous.” 





e 
Prepared by LEATH & ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
9, Vere Street, W.; sold by all Druggists in bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


The CUTS SHOW NERVE CENTRES and where NEURALINE should be APPLIED. 


WM YOUNGER & C 


INDIA PALE & EDINBURGH ALES 


Of the finest quality and in the highest state of 
perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from 
bottlers and the principal retailers in the kingdom. 
| Purchasers are requested to observe Signature and f 
| Trade Mark on each label, as other brands are 3 z 
Frequently substituted. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Breweries—Edinburgh. 


London Offices—Belvedere Road, 8.E. 
Liverpool Offices—1, Seel Street. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


] What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, 

KEATING § Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections ? The first and best remedy is KEATING’S 

COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the Faculty,—Testi- 
monials from the most eminent of whom may be in inspected. 


Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L. 
Ter. Mab. Etxis, PoNTY-PRipp, GLAMORGAN, May, 1866. 
*DeaR Srr—I was attacked with a severe cough, which year Lozenges 
removed in a few days. My servants, also, by taking your Lozenges, were 
soon cured. 
‘I feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, 


which you are at liberty to publish. Yours truiy, 
‘To Mr. TnoMas Keatine. W. HEWETT.’ 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 


LOZENGES T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
‘ Sold Retail by all Druggists, &c 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


. A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
OF 
FORTICULTURE AND AGRICULTURE, 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 5d., PREE BY POST 5}d. 


Its prominent features are:—Original Articles on all matters connected with fhe subjects of which the Journal 
treats. Descriptions of New Plants, Fruits, &c. Reports of all important Metropolitan and Provincial Exhibitions, 
Societies, Lectures, &c. The Weekly Markets. Home Correspondence. Reviews of Books, English and Foreign 
Garden and Farm Memoranda. Weekly Operations, as well as Notes for Amateurs, supplying valuable suggestions to 
Practical Gardeners and others. Notices to Correspondents, including Replies to Questions. Foreign Correspondence. 
which, owing to the extensive circulation of “The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTR” 
abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable and interesting feature of the Journal. Supplements are often given, for 


which no extra charge is made. 
41, WELLINGTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 




















































ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF LIFE 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME. 
~~ KOCIDENTS: CAUSE: LOSS OF “MONEY. 








PROVIDE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY INSURING WITH THE. - 





An Annual Payment of £3' to! £6 5s, insures £1,000 


| at Death, or an allowance at the rate of £6 per |] 


Week for Injury.” 


LLLP 





| @565,000 HAS BEEN PAID| 


AS COMPENSATION, 


ONE outof every 12 Annual Policy Holders iianlng | 


a claimant each year. 





_ have a reduction of Ten per Cent. in the next payment. _ 





For Particulars apply ‘to’ the, Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the | 


Local‘ Agents, or at the Offices, 


G4, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. |¥ | 


Chairman—JAMES CLAY, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Tuen Hon. A. KINNAIRD,: M.-P. 
Secretary—WILLIAM J.. VIAN, 










Bailtvay Passengers Sssurance Company, | 










PARTICIPATION IN REALISED PROFITS ! 


All Insurers who have paid Five continuous Premiunis will, in 1871, |} 
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